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BURRILL& EDWARD CARNES 


HAVE FOR SALE, AT THEIR 
| ParpER-HANGING MANUFACTORY, 


No. 71, Second-fircet, between Chefnut and Walnut-ffreets. 


GREAT variety of Papers, with rich feftoon and common 

% borders, fome of which are in the moft modern tafte. 

As Burritt and Epwarp Carnes intend to carry on the 
{aid Manufactory on the moft extenfive plan, they are determined 
to fell at a lower price than can be imported, and it will be their ‘ 
conitant endeavour to introduce the neweft patterns. The tafte VF 
of any perfon may be gratified by giving a fhort notice. : 

Orders for any quantity will be thankfully received, and exe- 








Pric 
cuted with punctuality and difpatch, and the ufual allowance cl 
made to thofe who buy to fell again. "¢ 

Their Papers have ftood the teft of examination by good judges, On 

* and being acknowledged to be.as good as any imported, they hope tt 
_to meet with encouragement from a liberal Public, and efpecially = 
from the Friends of American Manufattories. 1 
On 

(+ To prevent miftakes, they have thought it neceflary to Hit 
inform the Public, their papers are marked BurRi_i and Ep- «0 
warpD Carnes, and are at prefent fold, in this city, at their e ‘ 
Manvracrory only. | Dire 
Philad..1792- ol 
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No. 16, Third-firee:, fouth. The 

if : N 

mi ONTINUES to make and fell V/Hips and Cangs of every Hin 

he kind, has alwayo a very extenfive aflortment.of thefe articles. fk 

| By having the beft materials, and em ploying experienced work- v 
a J) «men, vith af ‘ady application to biifinefs himfelf, he hopes to 

: vive fal! fatisfaciion to his cuftomers. The 

: N. @. The great encouragement f ¢ has met with, enables him , 
to ev.tend his bufinefs, by which he h4s the pleafure to inform his 

friends and cuftomer$; that he can no; ferve them on lower terms Bee, 
than formerly ; thus. while they enc¢ urage his manufacture, they 

pat it in his power, to render it their interest to deal with him. PR 
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By a SQCIETY or GENTLEMEN. 


Cc oO E N T &. 


Prices-current, and courfe of ex- 
change, 

On the exclufion of minifters of reli- 
gion from civéd offices, 

On banking companies in the united 
ftates, 

On the inconvenience and impropri- 
ety of the official robes worn by 
the judges of the united Rates, 

On public tpeaking, 

Hi tory of the American revolution, 
continued, 

Ohfervations on Dr. Logan's rotation 
of crops, 

Diredtions for obtaining a good fteck 
of fheep, 

Chara@er of the Spaniards, 

Character of a late American officer, 

Curious account of a chief refiding 
near Nootka, 

Extra&s from Prine’s “Rights of 
Man,” 

That England has ao conftitution, 

Wretchednefs of the poor under the 
old governments, 

On variety in religious opinions and 
modes of worthip, 

On intemperance in drinking, 

On the theory of the earth, by Dr. 
Franklin, 

Thoughts on an univerfal fluid, by 
Dr. Franklin, 

Hints for guarding againft the de- 
ftruion of applies by the canker- 
worm. 


IMPARTIAL Review. 


The mifcellaneous effays arid occa 
fional writings of Francis Hophin- 
Son, Bfq. 
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Modern Chivalry: containing the 
adventures of captain John Farra- 
go, and Teague O'Regan, his fer- 
vant. Vol. ll.—By A. H. Brack- 
enridge. 


CoLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD, 


Addrefs to the Deity, 

Defcription of a church, 

Difappointed love, 

To Delia—written on a leaf io her 
pocket-book, 

Epigram. 


ProceepIncs oF Concress. 


Debates on the reprefentation-biil 
continued— Motion for increafing 
the ratio to thirty-five thoufand— 
Debate thereon— Motion negative 
ed—Bill pafled and tranfmitted 
to the fenate, who pafs it with a- 
mendments, which, after much 
debate, are difagreed to by the 
houfe—The fenate infif on their 
amendments, the houfe refufes to 
recede from its difagreement, and 
the bill is lot—A new bill, paffed 
by the houfe, is amended by the 
fenate—The amendments are at 
fir difagreed to, but afterwards 
agreed to, in the houfe of repre 
fentatives——The prefident returus 
the bill, unfigned, with objections 
—It isreconfidered and loR—New 
bill brought ia and paffed. 
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Jo CORRESPONDENTS. 





M MOIRS of a fingular charaéer are not calculated to anfwer any 
uleful end, that we can perceive. We believe the /imgwar cha- 
ra¢ter drawn by our correfpondent to be the offspring of his own 
Lae: imagination. Such a compound of contradictions and abfurdities is 
a ae furely not in nature. 
rr Flavia’s propofed tax on old bachelors, would perhaps be found in- 
. effectual for the promotion of early marriages. To encourage thefe, 
inducements ought to be held out; and noi penalties inflicted. Be- 
fides, it is cruel to increafe the miferies of thofe, who aie almoft uni- 
verially acknowledged to be the moft wretched of mankind.—If celi- 
bacy carries its own punifhment with it, why would our fair corref- 
pondent be fo vindictive as to add to this punifhiment | ? Few, we ap- 
prehend, are fo far divelted of the feelings ot nature, as to prefer a 
fingle life; unlefs they have cogent realons, indeed, for fodoing. If 
theie reafons be well founded, (as they fometimes ere) no ceniure is 
due ; and if imaginary, thofe who are influenced by them, deferve to 
be confidered as objects of pity, rather than of punifhme nt pre Flavia 
writes from chagrin, or difappointment, let her reflect wiether the 
fault be not, in fome degree, her own. It is not very uncommon for 
young ladies to be fo vain of their fuppofed accom plithments, or per- 
final beauty, (ladies of good fenfe are out of the queftion) as tothink 
themfelves too good for gentlemen, with whom they might enjoy 
connubial happineds ; ; and to indulge very unreafonable expectations 
of grandeur, &c.—It is a fad thing, wlien the bloom of youth is gone, 
to be left to repent of this miltaken conduct —-Obfervation has fur- 
nifhed us with one fact, which we thall take the liberty of mentioning, 
for the fake of our young female readers, but without any remarks on 
its phyfical caufe.—We have found that female beauty generally fades 
in America, at a much earlier age than in more temperate and 
equable climates; and that unmarried ladies are commonly afflicted 
with a dreadful train of maladies, which fometimes commence before 
the twenty-fifth year. The beft prefervative, both of female health 
and beauty, is a prudent and early marriage —-We would willingly 
hope that this information does not come too late for our fair corref- 
pondent. 
The Dog-Star, a poem, is neither poetry nor profe. 
Elegy on a lap- dog, by Maria—inadmiffible—Peace to his manes ; and 

confolation, and a “more rational companion, to his miftrefs. 
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Columbian Magazine, 
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On the Exctuston of Ministers of RELIGION from 
Civit OFFiIces. 


HE queftion relating to a conftitutional exclufion of the minifters 

of religion from civil offices, is a very ferious one, as it affeéts 

a refpectable and venerable order of citizens, and ftill more 

important, as it involves certain fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. 

The American conftitutions have taken different fides of the quef- 
tion ; even thofe of lateft date, and therefore the refult of the fulleft 
and cleare(t information, are in oppofition to each other thereupon, 
Thofe who argue for the difqualification of the clergy fay, ft. That 
religious duties afford fufficient employment, and are ofa nature not* 
to aflort with the buftle of political fcenes ; and therefore the minif- 
ters of the altar fhould not only live by the altar, but remain at the 
altar, 2dly. That, if eligible to public offices, their influence over 
the people will give them an undue advantage over other candidates, 
and by degrees throw all power into their hands, which would be 
neither prudent nor fafe. 3dly. That when they enjoy particular 
emoluments or exemptions under the law, it is but right and juft that 
thefe thould be balanced by particular legal difqualifications and dif- 
advantages ; otherwife this clafs of citizens would not be ona level 
with the reft. 

Now the firft argument cannot be allowed the leaft weight in the 
queftion. It may be very proper for the confideration both of the 
pattor and the flock, but isa matter to be decided by them alone. 
The fecond argument falls under a fimilar obfervation. If the people 
are pleafed to fend the man who inftructs them in their religious du- 
ties, to manage their other concerns alfo, and he is willing to under- 
take the fervice, on what principle can either be disfranchifed of 
their common right? on no principle whatever, that would not au- 
thorife a like difqualification of any other profeflion, or calling in 


ees 
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life, tillthe right of choofing and being chofen fhould be narrowed 
down toa rank ariftocracy. The third argument has weight, but 
inftead of being turned againft the right of fuch difqualifications, it lies 

azaintt the wrong of fuch exemptions, ‘Thole who enjoy peculiar 
privileges under the law, may fairly be fubjected by the law to peca- 
liar dilabilities, —And as it would be an injury to them to impote the 
latter without the former ; fo to grant them the former without the 
latter, would be equally an injury to a!l others. When it is confider- 
ed that religion is not an object of political regulation, and that the 
rights of confcience are, from their nature, as well as by mott of the 
declarations of rights, excepted out of the jurifdiction ‘of the cavil 
magiltrate, too much care cannot he taken to keep government and 
rlipion feparate and diftinct. And it feems not to have beenduly con. 
fidered, by the conftitutions which impofe thefe civil difqualifications, 
and which probably did not mean to violate their principle of reli- 
gious liberty, that they pave the way therefor as much by beginning 
with the difqualifications, as if they had begun, on the other fide, with 
particular favours and exemptions. For there is the fame interfer- 
ence of the civil power on account of religion, in the one cafe asin 
the other; and on whichever fide the government interferes, its in- 
terference onthe other follows of courfe. Juftice pleads for it. Pri- 
vileges authorife difabilities, and difabilities lead to privileges ; till 


at length the minifters of religion are eftablifhed into a political order 
in the ftate ; the magiftrate is clothed with complete jorildiction 
over it; and religion is turned into a mere engine of civil govern- 
ment. Let the minifters of religion then be confidered by civil foci- 
ety merely as members of civil fociety. Let them claim no privilege 


uot common to all other citizens; and let other citizens impofe no 


burden whatever not common to themfelves. This is the only juft 


and fafe way in which this queftion can be decided. 


Philadelphia, Auguft 8, 1792. 
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On BANKING Compantes inthe Uxnirrep STATES. 


O arreft the progrefs of error inits paflage, and to throw light on 
fubjecis not commonly unde rftood, however laborious a tak it 


may feem to an author, ought furely to compentate him, by the fuavi- 


ty of feelings with which it is attended, and the general good that 
fometimes enfues; nor ought he to be difcouraged by the malevolent 
afperfions of the defigning, or the ftill more fubtle management of 
the interefted, from purfuing the thread of enquiries evidently tend- 
ing to objects of confiderable public utility, 


it is but a little time fince banks were frequently to be met with 
jn this country ; and but a very fhort one fince the exper iment of 
having more than one in one place has heen tried: until it was tri- 
ed here, many vain and miitaken theories were fported about ir, in 
fpite of the plaincft reafon, which proved that banks, as any other 
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fhops, might be multiplied to any given number, without danger to 
the public, while they were conducted with prudence, and their 
bufinefs confined within proper bounds, compared with their capital— 
without which, their exiftence mutt, of neceflity, be thort. 

The experiment, however, has been fairly made, and two banks ac- 
tually exiit not only at Philadelphia, but at Charletton, at Baltimore, 
at New-York, and at Bofton—to fay nothing of thofe erected at Alba- 
ny, at Hartford, at Providence, and the branch meditated at Rich- 
mond; furely their number has fully confuted the ideas of thofe, who 
romantically thought one bank and its branches, alone fufficient for 
the union, and that, placed as it was under the wings of the govern- 
ment, none other could ftand in competition with it. 

And now fome are complaining of thefe numerous inftitutions as 
great evils, from which, they apprehend, that too much paper money 
will iffue—when the fact is, that fo many banks will rather limit this 
circulation, by dividing it into fo many parts as to render it unfafe for 
any bank to exceed the prudent limits of its capital: for how can 
any bank fafely venture itfelf to trefpafs on this great line of right 
conduct, when it knows not the hour at which its teorces may be put 
to the teft ;—each bank, therefore, is left in fociety, as each indivi- 
dual is and ought to be, to ftand or fall by the prudence and wildom 
of the management of its own concerns. 


In every community there is, and muft be from its nature, a demand 
for a certain quantity of current money—this is fupplied either by the 
precious metals or by the bank paper ; neither can be extended be- 
yond that certain demand which I have prefuppofed. The chief dif- 
advantage fuftained by a nation from banks is, that this demand, which 
would, in its natural order, have been filled up by fpecie, becomes 
chiefly fupplied by paper, which, refting only on commercial credit, 
is liable to bg thaken with it; but it is certainly a mighty fecurity 
for a public, that this bank paper be fupplied by various inftitutions, 
on various capitals, becaufe the folidity of it becomes more apparent ; 
juft as ic appears to be better for a man in trade to have his common 


book debts due from numbers of good people, rather than from only 
one debtor, who, however fafe he might be fuppofed, might wholly 
ruin him in cafe of accident. 


The only ill confequence arifing from the multiplication of banks 
is to the ftockholders, whofe profits may be lefiened by it: but what 


are thefe ftockholders to the body of the nation who are henecfitted ? 


- Che nation is benefitied, not by monopoly, but by a general diffu- 
lion of the prohts ot banking, as of any other trade, among the great- 
er number; and the bank itfelf is benefitted by the competition that 
forms the only operative check upon its directors; inftead of twelve 
directors, as formerly, we have now perhaps thirty in the city ;—fo 
knowledge is extended on an abftrofe fubject, and impartiality more 
effectually fecured in the adminiftration. 


In no country have monopolies worked good, but to a few intereft- 
ed in conducting them ; the Kaft-India company of England, to whom 
was granted theexclufive privilege of navigating for Great-Britain, in 
all feas beyond the Cape of Good -Hope-—that Ea(ft-india company that 


waged war and maintained armies, that plundered provinces and de: 
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throned nabobs ; amid the fplendour of their conquefts, or the bril- 

liancy of their atchievements, paid but the pittance of 6 to 8 per cent 

to their ftockholders, and contracted debts of eight millions, which 
they will kindly leave ro aftertimes to difcharge ; but in the mean 
time they have created nabobs at home, and, tho’ poor themfeives, 
have enabled their fervants to purechafe feats in parliament, and ex- 
tend the tide of national corruption ; while the farce and pageantry of 
ftate trials have been held upon delinquents, at an expente, it is faid, 
already,in a fingle inftance, of upwards of thirty thoufand guineas to 
the public. Who, that conliders thefe things, but mult deprecate mo- 
NOPOLIES, as among the foreft evils that have fallen to the lot of 
countries, or of men to fuftain ! 


RUSSELL. 


Philadelphia, Aiguft, 1792. 
DOO OH 


On the INCONVENIENCE and IMPROPRIETY Of the oF- 
FICIAL robes worn by the JudGeEs of the vuNtI- 
TED STATES. 


I | AVING by accident chanced the other day to walk by the court- 
houfe, and obferving a crowd at the door, 1 was tempted to en- 


ter for an in{tant, to fee what was the object of attention, when I was 
furprifed at my going in, to behold upon the judicial feats, fix gentle- 
men, arrayed ina robe as unfuitable to the feafon, as it was new in 
point of fafhion. I was for fome time at a lofs to difcover the kind of 
drefs they had on, till, on a nearer approach, | found it to be of fcar- 
let, trimmed with ermine. Such a drefs in Auguft was truly farpri- 
fing, for in point of convenience it muft be extremely oppreflive, and 
in point of fhew oc appearance it certainly was much lets folemn and 
desorous, than the black coats, till lately always obferved on thofe 
feats. 

The drefs, [have been told, is borrowed from a country we are 
but too ambitious to copy, though we were lately fo fond of difdain- 
ing. Iam forry our judges thould have imitated an example origina- 
ting, probably, in barbarous times, and probably preferved only in 
England, on account of its antiquity. But if our judicial concerns 
could not be carried on without a decoration fo extraordinary, why 
not take the whole of it? The wig of long tails and curls, as well as 
the gown ?—for the tout exfemble ought to have gone together, if 
taken at all ;—the effect being now to give a very fimall appearance 
to the head, compared to the ermined fhoulders ; and this effect is 
fuch, as to deltroy totally whatever folemnity might have been con- 
ceived to refide formerly in this toga judicis. 

But is it indeed in this enlightened age, in the eighteenth century, 
that we can expect drefs to go for any thing in the popular eftimation? 
—Alas, as Mr. Burke obferves, the.age of chivalry is gone, and with 
it are departed that fanctity annexed to exterior veltments, which 
were often fo ill fuited to their wearers.—No, it is law, found 
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jadgment, and impartial juftice alone, that can dignify thofe feats, 
and thefe would have had their fway in the common drefs— 

“© Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 

“ All elfe is nought but leather or prunella”’ 
So Pope thought formerly, nor is the doctrine leflened in repute by 
the prevailing tide of modern politics. 

I would not be underftood, by what I have faid, in the leaft to with 
to leflen the refpect which I really feel for thefe gentlemen, and 
which is eflential to the due execution of the laws. But feeing the 
conttitution of the united ftates has not warranted any diilinétions of 
drefs, ufed in regal courts, to be adopted in our own ; but, on the con- 
trary, forbids exprefsly, by its fpirit, the introduction of orders of 
nobility, fo connected with diftinctions of dreis: Seeing, alfo, our 
amiable prefident does not aflume the royal robes, at his levees, to 
which he has, at lealt, as much apparent right; I have not been able 
to forbear thefe {trictures ;—meaning always to oppofe them to every 
novelty, which appears to me calculated to alter the habits of our 
plain republican fyftem. 

RUSS ELL. 

Pbilad. lphia, Angi, 1792. 


— PSSSOSST OOS — 
Ox PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
[ By the late F. Hopkinson, £/7.] 


4 {peak in public, with propriety and effect, requires many ta- 
lents, ngtaral and acquired. The object of all public {peaking 
is perfuafion ; to make other people believe or act according to the 
fpeaker’s mind. For this purpofe, it is neceflary that the orator 
fhould have a pleafing addre/i, a lively imagination, a thore 1gh knowledge 
of his fubjet, and a good ear, with refpeét to the language in which 
he is to deliver his fentiments. 

Firft impreffions have an unavoidable influence on the mind. The 
molt judicious and impartial hearers conceive fome predilection for, 
or prejudice againft the fpeaker, on his very firlt appearance. It is, 
therefore, of great importance, that a genteel manner, and graceful 
addrefs, fhould befpeak the favourable attention of the audience ; 
otherwife, the orator will not only have to encounter the difficulties 
iacident to his fubject, but mult alfo labour again{t a foreign influence: 
whereas a genteel figure, a graceful deportment, and a pleafing ad- 
drefs, fometimes operate in his favour, to greater advantage than all 
the force of his arguments ; and, what is of infinite importance, he is 
fure of the good opinion of the ladies. 

A lively imagination will enable the orator to throw an air of no- 
velty over his fubject, and to prefent it in points of view in which it 
hath not frequently been confidered ; to enforce his arguments with 
apt allufious, and embellith the whole with ftriking metaphors. To 
hear a dall and hackneyed fubject elaborately difcutled, by a dull and 
pilegmati¢ fpeaker, affords about as much cutertaiumeut, as to hear 
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a demonftration from Fuclid, proving a propofition which cannot 
be denied ; or aftring of logical fyllogifms, proving nothing at all. 

A thorough knowiedge of his fubjett, Lhaye laid down as the next re- 
quilite in a public {fpeaker. his, | confefs, is not abfolutely necefla- 
ry; asthere are many who make a very tolerable figure .without it, 
It might indeed, be extremely inconvenient to make this rule {trict 
and general, inafmuch as there would be danger of filencing one third 
of the gentlemen of the bar ; one half of the orators of the pulpit; 
and three fourths of the {peakers in parliaments and houfes of aflem- 
bly: yet it feems but reafonable, that an author fhould bave fome 
knowledge of the fubject he is handling , and,therefore, this rule is 
rather recommended than infifted upon. 

A good ear is the laft mentioned, though not the leaft important 
qualification of a good fpeaker. If his language is pure, his periods 
harmonioufly arranged, and his voice melodioutly adapted to the con- 
ftruction of every fentence, the orator will not failto charm his bear- 
ers, even though there fhould be but a very fcanty portion of folid 
fenfe diluted in his flowing rhetoric. ‘The mind is infenfibly capti- 
vated by pleafing founds, and the moft obdurate judgment yields to 
the magic influence of {weet harmony. It is, therefore, abfolutely 
neceflary that authors of little fenfe fhould pay great attention tothe 
powers of found; for every hearer expects to be either inftructed or 
pleafed; and he has a right to expect it. 

It is next to impoflible to lay down rules for harmonious compofi- 
tion. When words and fentences are fo arranged, as to produce a 
pleafing melody, all acknowledge the effect, but none can point out 
that particular conftruction in which the magic confifts, Grammar- 
rules have nothing todo with it; fr a fentence may be {trictly gram- 
matical, and yet as offenfive to the ear asthe fharpening of a faw. 
For inftance, obferve the contraft between the two iolldwing fenten- 
ces; both of which are equally unexceptionable in point of grammar, 

“< Some have a happy talent of expreflion, whereby they com- 
penfate the want of fentiment, by the melody of their ftyle; their 
Janguage ever flowing like a wave of the fea, aud their periods clo- 
fing in iuch mutical cadence, that the ear is fafcinated by the magic 
of found, and the mind lulled in a pleafing repofe.”’ 

“ Others, without giving to grammar-rules offence, fhall arrange 
fo untkilfully their words, breaking, as it were, and interrupting the 
fenfe, or rather nonfenfe, they mean to inculcate, by frequent (and 
oft-times unneceflary) parenthefes, that the ear (tumbles through the 
rugeed paragraph, as the feet would ftumble in ferambling through a 
ftreet, when the pavement had been broken up, over bricks, ftones, 
and pots, mixed together confuledly.”’ 

A fine fpeech, like a fine lady, enforces attention, and captivates 
the heart. When it defcribes pleafing objects, it is beautiful nature, 
dretled by the graces ; when it foars in the fublime, it elevates the 
foul, and animates the nobler paffions: it gives to perfuafion irrefifti- 
ble force. and bids the tear of pity fall, like the dew of heaver— 
gently felon virtue in diftrefs. 
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HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from our lafl—page 16:) 


1779 ne campaign, however barren of important events, 
; was diftinguifhed by one of the moft gallant enterprifés 
that occurs in the whelo hiftory of the war. This was the ftormin 
of Stoney-point, by the Americans. General Wayne, who condudtel 
this daring enterprife, was furnifhed with a chofen body of infantry, 
atthe head of which he fet out from Sandy-bank, fourteen miles 
from Stoney-point, on the 15th of july, about noon ; and, aftera 
fatiguing march, over very bad roads, arrived within a mile and an 
half of his object, at eight o’clock in the evening. Here the men 
were formed into columns, and halted, while general Wayne, with 
a few of his officers, went to reconnoitre the works, and to obferve 
the fituation of the garrifon. At half after eleven, the whole de- 
tachment moved on to the aflault, in two columns ; the general havw- 
ing iffued the moft pointed orders, to both, not to fire a thot, on any 
account ; but to place their reliance entirely upon the bayonet. it 
was notunworthy of obfervation, that a weapon, which had been 
fo often fatally employed againft the Americans, on fimiJar occafions, 
and particularly againit general Wayne himfelf, at the Paoli, was 
the only one ufed by them inthis attack. General Wayne headed 
the right column ; the van of which, confifting of 150 volunteers, 
with unloaded mufkets and fixed bayonets, was commanded by lieur, 
col. Fleury. The van of the left confifted of roo volunteers, with 
unloaded mutkets and fixed bayonets, and was commanded by major 
Stewart. Each was preceded by a forlorn hope, of twenty chofen 
men, with a® officer of the molt diftinguifhed bravery. Thefe were 
particularly directed to remove the abbatis, and other obftructions. 
The two columns directed their attasks to oppofite points of the 
works, while a feint was made in front, to divide the attention of 
the garrifon. The approaches proved to be much more dillicult than 
had been appreliended ; the works being defended by a deep morafs, 
which was at that time overflowed by the tide. But neither the me- 
rafs, the formidable and double rows of abbatis, nor the {trong works 
in front and flank, could damp the ardour, or withftand the fury of 
the aflailants. In the face of an inceflant and moft tremendous fire 
of mufketry, and of cannon loaded with grape-fhot, they forced 
their way, at the peint of the bayonet, through every obftacle, until 
both columns met in the centre, where tuey arrived atypearly the 
fame inftant. 

General Wayne was wounded in the head by a mufket ball, as he 
pafled the laft abbatis, but infifted on being carried forward ; adding, 
that if he died, he wifhed it might be in the fort. Fleury had the 
honour of ftriking the Britith ftandard, with his own band. Lieute- 
nants Gibbons and Knox, who led the forlorn hope, efcaped unhurt ; 
although the former loft feventeen men out of twenty, and the latter 
nearly as many. 

Auguft, 1792. L 
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There is fcarcely any thing in the tranfactions of war, which 
affords more room for furprize, and is more diflicult to be accounted 
for, than the prodigious difparity between the numbers flain in thofe 
ditkerent actions, which otherwife nearly correfpond, in their prin- 
cipal circumftances, nature, and magnitude. Nothing could well be 
fuppofed, fromits nature and circumftances, more bloody, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, than this action ; and yet the lofs, 
on both fides, was moderate. ‘The killed and wounded of the Ame- 
ricans, amounted to ninety-eight. Of the garrifon, fixty-three 
were killed, and five hundred and forty-three made prifoners. That 
fo few of the enemy were killed, was owing to the clemency of the 
afluilants. ‘The cruel cuftoms that war has eftablifhed, with refpect 
to nightly aflaults, and the recent barbarities at Fairfield and Nor- 
walk, would have furnithed fufficient apology to the conquerors for 
putting the whole parrifon to the {word ; but they, no lefs generous 
than brave, fcorned to take the lives of men calling for mercy, and 
ceafed to deltroy as foon as their adverfaries ceafed to refik. 

Nothing could exceed the triumph of the Americans, upon the 
fuccefs of this enterprife, and the vigour and fpirit with which it 
was conduéted. And, indeed, contidered in all its parts and diffi- 
culties, it would have done honour to the moft experienced veterans. 
General Wathington received the thanks of congrefs ‘‘ for the vigi- 
lance, wifdém, and magnanimity with which he had conducted the 
military operations of the ftates; and which were, among many 
other fignal inftances, manifefted in his orders for the enterprile 
egainft Stoney-p»int.’” They alfo pafied a vote of thanks to gene- 
ral Wayne, tor his brave, prodent, and foldierly conduct, in this 
{pirited and well-conducted attack. They took honourable notice 
of col. Fleury and major Stewart ; and warmly applauded lieutenants 
Gibbons and Knox. They ordered a medal, cmblematical of the 
fiction, to be ftruck ; one ef gold to be prefented to géneral Wayne, 
and one of filver to lieut. col. Fleury, and a fingular mark of their 
approbationto major Stewart. To lieutenants Gibbons and Knox, and 
alfo to Mr. Archer, the general's volunteer aid-de-camp, they gave 
the rank of captain, At the fame time, they pafled refolutions in 
honour of the officers and men generally ; and directed that the va- 
Jue of the military ftores, taken at Stoney-point, fhould be afcertain- 
ed, and divided among the troops by whom that garrifon was 
reduced. , 

No fooner did this poft fall into the hands of the Americans, than 
they turned its artillery againft Verplanks-point, with fuch effect, 
that the fhipping ftationed there were forced to cut their cables, and 
fall dowffthe river. But the pofleffion of thefe two pofts was an ob- 
ject of importance tothe Britifh. Accordingly preparaiions were 
immediately made, at New-York, to relieve the one, and to recover 
the other. To rifkan engagement, for either or both of them, was 
not the intention of general Wafhington, who was in the uniform 
habit of weighing the probable confequences of every military tranf- 
action, and of adopting a cautious or enterprifing line of condudt, 
as either feemed neceflary, or appeared beft calculated to promote 
the true interefts of his country. le therefore evacuated Stoney- 
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point, after having removed the cannon and ftores, and demolithed 
the works. ‘The British regained potfeflion of it, on the third day 
after its capture. 

Shortly after this fuccelsful enterprife, the execution of another, 
which equalled it in boldnefs of defign, was committed to major 
Lee, who was furnifhed with a detachment of 350 men, chiefly of 
the Virginia line. The plan was to furprife the Britith garrifon at 
Powles-hook, oppofite to New-York ; not fo much witha view to 
any great intrinific advantage, that could arife from the fuccefs of the 
enterprife, as for the purpofe of throwing a luftre upon the American 
arms, and the eby elating the public mind, and rouling the people 
into activity ; an object of the ucmolt importance, in every flage of 
the war, inafinuch as every thing depended upon the fpirited exer- 
tions of the great mafs of citizens. Should the undertaking appear 
too hazardous, either in the execution, or inthe difficulty of effecting 
a retreat afterwards, major Lee was le%t at liberty to abandon it. 
On the morning of the 1rgthof July, before day-light, the fort was 
completely furprifed. Major Sutherland, the commandant, and a 
namber of Heflians, favoured by the darknefg, efcaped to a fmall 
block-houfe, near the fort; but with the lofSof thirty of his men 
killed, and 160 taken prilouers. ‘The jols of the Americans, in killed 
and wounded, was not more than about half a dezen. Major Lee, 
agreeably to his orders, retreated immediately, wahout waiting to 
deltroy either the barracks or the artillery ; a ftep which the ap- 
proach of day, and the vicinityof the enemy’s main bu *y, rendered 
abfolutely neceflary. As a reward of his “ prudence, addi. &, and bra- 
very,” major Lee was honoured with the thanks of congrel, who 
alfo ordered a gold medal, emblematical of the event, to be tek 
and prefented tohim. They alfoapplauded the good condué of ui 
troops, and ogdered a confiderable donative, in money, to be dif> 
tributed among them. 

Thefe advantages, however, were far from being an equivalent for 
the lofs foon after fultained by the ftate of Maflachufetts, in an un- 
fuccefstul attempt to reduce a Britifh poft, on the bank of Penobfcot 
river, in the eaftern confines of New-England. ‘The fort was advay- 
tageoully fituated, and was commanded by col. Macleane, who, with 
a detachment of 650 men, arrived from Halifax, for the purpofe of 
eftablishing it, in the middle of June ; in confequence of directions 
for that purpofe, from tir Henry Cliaton, This meafure excited a 
confiderable alarm at Bofton ; and the moft vigorous means were im- 
mediately adopted, for driving the enemy from their newly-eftablith- 
ed poft. That a fufficient number of armed veflels and cramenerya as 
well as feamen, might be {peedily obtained for an expeditiOn againft 
ir, an embargo, for forty days, was laid by the government of Maf- 
fachufects, on all their thipping. A confiderable naval armament, 
confifting of eighteen armed veflels, befides tranfports, under the 
command of commodore Salronftall, was accordingly fitted out, with 
extraordinary expedition. The Warren frigate, which was the 
Jargeft vefel in this fleet, carried thirty-two guns, eighteen and 
twelve pounders. The others carried from twenty-four to twelve 
guns each. A body of troops, commanded by general Lovel, em- 
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barked on this expedition, and on the 25th of July, the fleet, con- 
fiftine, in all of thirty-feven fail, appeared off Penobfcot. 

Col. Macleane had received information, four days before, of the 
intended expedition ; and had therefore redoubled his exertions to 
ftrengthen the works of the fort, which however, were {till far from 
being completed. The conduct of the Americans on this occafion, 
does not appear to have been fuflicicntly vigorous. Three days were 
employed in landing the troops, when Macleane was fummoned to 
furrender ; which being refufed, two days more were confumed in 
erecting a battery, at the diftance of 750 yards from the fort. This 
dilatory proceeding, and an ineffectual cannonading for two weeks, 
afforded the garrifon an opportunity of ftrengthening their works, 
which they induflrioufly improved. They were now free from any 
apprehention, in cafe of an attempt to reduce the fort by ftorm ; a 
mode of attack which would probably have been attended with fuc- 
cefs, had it been adopted by rf€ Americans, immediately upon their 
arrival. The befiegers finding that their cannonading made little or 
no impreffion upon the works of the fort, were preparing for an af- 
fault, when fir George Collier appeared full in view, with a fquadron 
from New-York, for the relief of the garrifon. This fquadron con- 
fitted of the Raifonablé, of fixty-four guns, and five frigates. The 
American troops were fpeedily re-embarked, and tlie fleet was drawn 
up, in form of a crefcent, acrofs the river, as if they were determin- 
ed to difpute the pafiage of the enemy’s {quatron ; but no mere was 
intended, thant gain time for the tranfports to move up the river, 
that the tregps might be enabled to land, and make their efeape. 
The fupe®ior force of the Raifonable was deemed irrefiftable. A 
generei flight on the one fide, and a general chafe on the other took 

plete. The whole of the tranfports and armed veflels were deftroy- 
rd, two of the latter excepted; and thefe were captured by the 
‘Britith. Few fingle towns have experienced fuch a lofs of veffels, 
at one time, as Bolton now fuffered. The naval force employed in 
this expedition, whether confidered with refpect to fhips or guns, 
was little, if atall inferior to the royal navy of England, at the be- 
ginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign. After this difafter, the Ameri- 
can foldiers and failors fuftained confiderable hardfhip, in returning 
to their homes. They had to return a great part of their way by 
land, exploring their route through thick and unfrequented woods.— 

Having detailed the moft important military operations, which, 

in the courfe of the year 1779, occurred in the feveral ftates, we fhall 


now proceed to give a fketch of Indian depredations on the frontiers, 

and of foul expeditions which were undertaken againft them. 
Lieutenant-governour Hamilton, of Detroit, had, for fome time, by 

means of prefents, rewards for fcalps, &c. encouraged the Indians to 


diltrefs the Americans, in the back parts of Virginia, and the neigh- 


bouring ftates ; and, with a view to more extenfive mifchief, had 
projected an expedition up the Ohio, as far as Fort-Pitt, fweeping 
Kentauckey onthe way. He was to have been joined by all the Che- 
yokeées, Chickafaws, and other Indians, that could be procured ; and 


that all things might be in readinefs for profecuting the intended ex- 
pedition, as foon as the feafon of the year would permit, he took ‘polt 
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at St. Vincents in the winter. Deftruction feemed to await fié Vir- 
ginia back fettlers ; but they were refcued from danger, “y the active 
and fpirited conduét of col. Clarke. ‘This enterpriling « Teer, hear- 
ing that Hamilton had weakened his party, by detaching 1 number of 
his indians againft the frontier fettlements, refolved to attack him, ag 
the beft expedient for baffling his expedition. After a troublefome 
march of fixteen days, in an inclement feafon, through {wamps, and 
acrols defart waites, col, Clarke, with 130 men, arrived unexpected- 
ly at St. Vincents, on the 22d of Febroary, and mede an aflault upon 
the town, which was immediately taken. He then befieged the torr, 
which was furrendered by Hamilton nextday. The garrifon, con- 
lifting of feventy-nine men, became prifoners of war, and the flores, 
which were confiderable, fell into the hands of the Americans. In 
the mean time, a party of Familron’s indians returned, and were un- 
expectedly attacked, and routed, by a detachment of Clarke’s men, 
who took nine of the Indians, and releafed two prifoners. Clarke 
being informed that a convoy of Britifh goods and provilions was on 
the way from Dettoit, detached a party of fixty men, in armed 
beats, which met the enemy forty leagues up the river, and made 
prize of the whoie ; taking forty prifoners, and about 10,000/. worth 
of goods and provifions. From Hamilton’s papers, itappeared, that 
it had been ufual with him to fend out indian and tory fcalptny par- 
ties, under general ordets to fpare neither man, woman, nor child. 
This feafonable and well-conducted expedition, frultrated the crue? 
plans of Hamilton and his favage emiflaries, and prevented the fron- 
tier fettlements from being deluged with the bleod of the helplef in- 
habitants, as had been intended. 

About the middle of April, col. Van Schaick, with fifty-five men, 
marched from Fort-Schuyler, to the Onondaga fettlements, on Lake- 
Ontario, which he entirely laid wafte. He burned about fifty houfes, 
and a large quantity of grain ; killed the horfes, and ftock of every 
kind ; and deftroyed, or brought off, the whole of the arms and am- 
munition which fell in his way. Twelve Indians weve killed, and 
thirty-four made prifoners. This expedition was performed without 
the lofs of a fingle man, and in lefs than fix days, thoegh the dif- 
— going and coming, was upwards of one hundred and eighty 
miuies,. 

Towards the end of July, a mixed party, of about ninety Indians 
and white men, were led by Brandt, againft the Minifink fettlement ; 


where, befides a number of dwelling-houfes and barns, they burned 
a fort and two mills. They took feveral prifoners, and carried off 
a confiderable quantity of plunder. The militia of Gofhen and its 
Vicinity collected, to the number of 150, and perfued them ; bot with 
fuch want of caution, that they were turprifed and totally defeated. 
About the fame time, a party of 250 Britith and Indians, under capt. 


Mc. Donald, took Freeland’s-forr, on the weft branch of the Sufque- 
hanna ; in which were thirty men, befides women sand children. The 
women and children were fet at liberty ; but the men were made pri- 
foners of war. The party, on their way to this place, had burned 
feveral houfes and mills, and killed, and made prifoners of a number 


of the inhabitants, 
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General Williamfon, of South-Carolina, entered the indian coun- 
try adjacent to the frontier of that flate, about the 20th of Auguft, 
He burned and dettroyed the corn of eight towns, amounting, by 
computation, to upwards of 50,000 buthels; aud obliged the Indi- 
ans to rcmove immed.ctely te more remote fettlements. Colonel’ 
Broadhead allo engag¢d in a tuccefsful expedition againft the Mingo, 
Muniey, and Seneca indians, in the month of Auguft, with about 
600 men. He was ablent from Pitthurgh nearly five weeks; in 
which time he penetrated 200 miles inte Le indian country, deftroy- 
ed a number of forts, and abour 500 acres of corn, and brought off 
a good deal of plunder, confifting chiefly of kins, 

But a much more formidable expeuitien againit the Indians, than 
any that has occurred, in the preceding part of this hifltory, was un- 
dertaken by the Americans in 1779. A confiderable body of troops 
was de(tined for this fervice, and put under the command of general 
Sullivan. ‘The indians who form the confederacy of the fix nations, 
or, as they have fometimes been called, the Mohawks, were the ob- 
jects of this expedition. Thefe nations, lying in that fertile tract 
of country, at the back of the New-England and middle flates, amid 
the great lakes, rivers, and impenétrable forefts, which feparate them 
from Canada, had long been renowned for the courage and conftancy 
with which they adhered to the Englifh, in their wars with the 
French. In the beginning of the pretent conteft, they had entered 
into an engagement with congrefs, by which they promifed to ob- 
ferve a firict neutrality. But the power of Briuith prefents, with 
the influence of fir William Johnfon, and other agents among them, 
operating upon their own defire of depredation foon led them to 
depart trom this pacific line of conduct ; and they became princi- 
pal agents in thote cruel ravages which were carried on againit the 
frontier fettlements. ‘They had derived a confiderable, acceffion of 
ftrength and difcipline, from the great number of American refu- 
gees fettled among them. ‘The Oneidas anda few others, who were 
triendly to the Americans, were to be exempted from the general 
deftruction ; for the object of the expedition was deftruction, as far 
as it might be capable of being carried into execution agaiuft an 
enemy, who can feldom be caught or found, except when he choofes, 
from motives of advantage, to ftay, or to reveal himfelf. But al- 
though the favages fhould take care to avoid an engagement, and 
eicape the direct vengeance of the Americans ; fill it was conlidered 
as av important advantage, to lay wafte their country, and, by de- 
priving them of the means of fubfiltance, to oblige them to take re- 
fuge in fettlements more remote. This, it was hoped, would give 
permanent fecurity and quiet to the numerous infant fettlements on 
the frontier. 

When general Sullivan was on his way to the Indian country, he 
was joined by the American general Clinton, with about 1600 men, 
battoe-mea and other attendants included. This officer made his 
way down the Sufqueliannah, by a contrivance no lefs curious than 
novel.—Finding the ftream of water in that river too low to float his 
batteaux, he had recourfe to the ingenious but laborious expedient, 
of railing a damacro(s the mouth of the lake Orfego, which is qne of 
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the fources of the river Sufquehannah. The lake receiving a con- 
ftant fupply of water from {prings, foon rofe to the defired height ; 
when Clinton got ready his batteaux, opened a patiage through the 
dam, and, taking advantage of the {tream which pafled through, em- 
barked all his troops, and floated them down tne river, to Tioga. 
Sullivan’s force, thus augmented, confifted of nearly four thoutand 
men, rank and file, befides waggons, &c. Ihe Indians, againit whom 
this army wa» deftined, had in the fieid, about 550 warriors, Thefe, 
with 250 refugees, were commanded by Butler, brandt, and col. 
Guy Jobnion. On hearing of the expedition which was projected 
againtt them, they acted with firmnefs. ihey afiembled all their 
force ; and poflefled themfelves of a difficult paf. in the woods, near 
Newtown, which they fortitied with judgment. Here they waited 
Sullivan’s approach, with a fixed determination to dilpute his paflage. 
General Sullivan advanced, and, on the 29th of Auguft, attacked 
them in their works. ‘hey ftood a cannonade for upwards of twe 
hours ; but, perceiving that general Poor, with a conliderable de- 
tachment, had taken a circuitous route, with a view to fall upon their 
left flank, and that other mo.ements were made towards them, they 
betook themfelves to a precipitate flight. Of Sullivan's men, feven 
were killed and fourteen wounded, in the courfe of theday. The 
confternation to which this deteat gave rife among the Indians, was 
fo great that they gave up all thoughts of further refiftance ; and re- 
treated as the Americans advanced, without attempting to throw 
any obftruction in their way, during the fubfequent devaftation of 
their country. 

General Sullivan traverfed the Indian country to a great extent, 
and in various directions, {preading defolation every where. Their 
dwellings, whether in the form of towns, or detached habitations, 
valt quantities of corn in the ear, many large and flourifhing orchards 
of apple and peach-trees, and a number of yardens which preduced a 
great quantity and variety of ufeful vegetables, were configned to 
total and indifcriminate ruin. To complete this fcene of detolation, 
and thas to render the expedition decilive, required that the army 
fhould remain in the Indian country feveral weeks ; a meafure which 
both officers and men cheerfully and unanimoufly agreed to, though 
they were obliged to put up with fhort rations, a greater part of the 
time. Such was their keen fenfe of the injuries fuftained by thofe 
frontier inhabitants, who were expofed to the depredations of the 
Indians, and fo full of refentment were they againft anenemy who had 
been guilty of the moft barbarous outrages, that they were defirous 
to continue till they had completed the deftrwGion of the fettlement, 
and taken ample vengeance on their favage foe ; although they were 
convinced that they muft encounter many hardfhips, from a fearcity 
of provifions, and a total want of mott of the conveniences and com- 
forts of civilized life. They were relieved, however, in fome degree, 
by the fupplies obtained in the country. So luxuriant was the foil, 
that theears of corn, in many places, meafured twenty-two inches 
in length. Of this they contrived to make a coarfe kind of meal, by 
perforating a few of their caimp-kettles with bayonets ; and 
rubbing the ears of corn on the rough furface formed by the protru- 
fions, 
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The ftate of improvement among thofe people was found to he 
much more advanced than had been expected. The judicious choice 
of their fituation for their towns and habitations ; the fize, neatnefs 
and conttruction of their heufes, many of which were of frame-wark ; 
the number and largenefs of their corn fields, together with the high 
degree of cultivation which they fhowed ; aud the fize and antiquity 
of their orchards, were firiking objects of admiration. According 
to general Sullivan’s account of the expedition, 1500 fruit-trees were 
cut down in one orchard. He alfo mentions that the fruit-trees, in 
different places, had all the appearances of great age. This eircum- 
fiance feems to indicate, that cultivation was not of a Jate date among 
thele people ; and tends likewife to overthrow an opinion which 
has been pretty generally received, that the Indians are incapable of 
looking to futurity iu their conduct, and confequently are totally 
improvident with refpe& to pofterity. The deftructian of the or- 
chards were highly difapproved of by fome of the officers, as being a 
fpecies of defolation which even the Indians had not practifed ; but 
Sullivan was determined to carry devaftation to its utwmoft extent. 
Neither the cruelties of the Indians, nor the juftice of the refeng- 
ment again{t them, can prevent a feeling mind trom lamenting fuch 
an unneceflary havock and deftruction of the labours and hopes of 
mankind. It were to be wifhed, for rhe fake of humanity, that thofe 
who conduét the operations of war, were fo much under the influ- 
ence of reafon and philofophy, as to diftinguilh between neceflary and 
unneceflary devaftation; and to avoid engaging in fuch fcenes of 
havock as cannot be juttified, either on principles of policy or necef- 
fity, merely to gratify an unworthy {pirit of revenge. 

By the middle of October, about three months after his fetting out, 
Sullivan had returned as far as Eafton, in Pennfylvavia. He feon 
after rejoined the main army. ‘The expedition proved an expenfive 
one. Upwards of one thoufand horfes perifhed, or were obliged to 
be left behind, exhaufted by fatigue. It is remarkable, that not more 
than eleven Indians were killed, during the whole of the expedition. 

The Indians were now made to feel, in the moft fenfible manner, 
thofe calamities they had long been accuftomed to inflié on others. 
The fufterings they experienced, and the dread of a repetition of 
them, damped the ardour of their warriors ; and rendered them 
cautious how they provoked the further refentment of the Americans, 
by their wonted depredations, ‘The frontierfertlements, though not 
reftored to perfect tranquillity, were, for fome time, exempted trom a 
confiderable proportion of the calamities iu which they had been 
lately involved. 

The exertions of the Americans were much more Janguid and fee- 
ble in the campaign of 4779, thanin that of any preceding year, 
fince the commencement of the war. They were no longer acjuated 
by that enthufiafm for liberty, which prompted them, for fome years 
after the commencement of the conteft, to brave all danger, and to 
facrifice hoth life and property in the common caufe. Their ardour 
was much abated ; and numbers, confulting their private interelt, 
refigned the military charaéter, and refomed the more lucrative em- 
ployments of civil life. Upon the eftablithment of the alliance with 
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France, in 1778, the Americans indulged the vain prefumption, thar 
the fuccefs of the revolution was no loager a matter of dowbt. ‘They 
had aithftood the arms of Great-iy.tain four years, without foreign 
affiftance ; and conceived, therefore, that, aided by a powerful ally, 
they wauld not only be able to continue the contelt, as before, but to 
drive the armies of Britain entirely out of the united Rates. Kut notwith- 
ftanding thefe flattering expectations, the campaign of 1773 terminat- 
ed, without any direct advantage from the French fleet, which had 
been fent to their aid. This was a ievere difappointment. Nor were 
their hopes in any degree realifed, in the campaign of 1779. ihe 
fame ill fuccefs attended the allied arms ; and the Americans, from 
the dependance which they had placed on foreign affiftance, found 
themfelves but indifferently prepared for profecuting the war, from 
their own refources, Luiled into a miftaken lecurity, they had ceaf- 
ed to exert themfelves in the manner their fituation required. Dif- 
appointed in the favourable expectations they had indulged, their 
{pirits were deprefled in proportion to the former elevation of their 
‘hopes. Sundry internal caufes combined, at this gloomy period, to 
relax the exertions, and increafe the defpondency of the Americans. 
The principal of thefe caufes, however, was the daily depreciation 
of thofe bills of credit, which had been iflued for the fupport.of the 
war, and which had, for feveral years, been in fuch good credit, as 
to an{wer this important end. it was fortunate for America, that 
the embarrafled fituation of Great-Britain, at this period, prevented 
her from profecuting the war with vigour. 
(To be continued.) 


OOO OO 
Os sER VATIONS on Dr.LoGan’s RotTATion of Crops.* 


A L THOUGH the general principles of that rotation of crops, 
recommended by Dr. Logan, are agreeable to the new and molt 
approved mode of Englith hufbandry ; yet the particulars of it muft 
always be liable to alteration, according to the fituation or foil of the 
farm. The quantity of flax and potatoes propofed to be raifed, will 
no doubt appear improper to many gentlemen in the fouthern ftates, 
who hitherto have been too commonly fupplied with linen from Ee- 
rope, and who have confined their cultivation of potatoes to the gar- 
den, merely for the table. In ground well manored, I have found 
both crops profitable and highly ufeful. It may be regarded as a dif- 
grace to this agricultural country, that we donot cultivate a fuffici- 
ent quantity of flax, to fupply the whole confumption of linen within 
the united ftates. With regard to potatoes, their introduétion on 
the farm is one of the greateft improvements of modern hufbandry. 
For feveral years | have made potatoes the prineipal food for cattley 
horfes, fheep, hogs and poultry. For the two latter they fhould be 
boiled ; for the former they fhould be wathed clean, cut fmall, and 
mixed wita a {mall quantity of Indian meal and cut flraw. Oxen 


* See the Afylum for March, 1791, page.162. 
Auguft, 1792. mi 
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and fheep will fatren more in one week on this food, than with tur- 
nips in twa : 

The means of giving and perpetuating a fertility to the foil, with. 
out the aid of any manure, except what can be created on the farm, 
conttitutes one great object in a rotation of crops. I have made a va- 
riety of experiments on this fubject, and have confidered it well. 1 
am of opinion, 

rft. That no rotation of crops can be purfued, which will not ex- 
haut the foil, without the periodical application of manure, either 
immediately plowed into the ground, or by the pafturing of cattle. 

adly. To give one impoverithed acre a full dreffling, will require a 
quantity of manure nearly equal to the value of the land. 

3dly. No rotation of crops can be purfued, that will enable a far- 
mer to procure from the flock and produce of the farm, a greater 
quantity of manure, than will annually fully drefs more than one 
ninth part of his farm. 

4thly, That a nine years’ rotation of crops, connected with the beft 
barn-yard management, will forever fupport a farm within itfelf, in 
the higheft degree of cultivation. 

I have been pointed in my remarks refpecting manure, becaufe ma- 
ny are too inattentive to this important article of good hufbandry. 

Some f{peculative men have ventured an opinion, that manure was 
not neceflary on a farm. Tull and his followers maintain that the 
complete pulverizing of the earth, by the plough and harrow, is all 
that is requifite for perfecting the growth and vigour of plants. Tull 
was himfelf perfuaded, and endeavoured to perfuade others, that this 
alone would fuflice, without the aid of manure ; which he contended, 
could only ferve to divide the foil and render it friable. Experience, 
the fureft guide in all human affairs, affords us the moft convincing 
demontirations to the contrary of this opinion. But although we can- 
not adopt full’s principles of cultivation, to the extent of his own 
ideas; yet it muft be allowed, that Mr. ‘Tull’s exertions to lupport a 
favourite fy{tem have been of infinite fervice to agriculture, as they 
have tended to convince farmers of the prodigious advantages to be 
derived from deep ploughing, good harrowing, and putting the 

round in a good tilth, before fowing. 

The Philadelphia fociety for promoting agriculture have lately 
ftarted a new idea, refpecting the poflibility of ground being render- 
ed forever productive, without manure. In the laft publication of 
premiums offered by the fociety, it is obferved that ‘‘ the rotation of 
crops has been found in England conftantly to improve the fail inflead of 
exhaufting it.”” I with gentlemen not to be mifled by this vague af- 
fertion of the fociety ; and whilit they are building large barns to 
contain their crops, that they would not neglect goad ftable-yards to 
collect and preferve manure. The greateft advocates of the rotation 

fyitem in England only contend that a courfe of crops, in which clever 
is introduced, may be purfued with greater advantage to the farmer, 
than to fuffer his fields to continue two or three years covered with 
weeds, which was the plan of conducting their farms previous to the 
introduction of clover. Agreeably to the new fylitem of agriculture, 
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ie is evident that the beft rotation of crops confifts of the greateft 
number of valuable crops procured by one full manuring. 

The Philadelphia agricultural fociety offer a premium of two hun- 
dred dollars for the beft experiment of a five years courfe of crops, 
conducted upon principles which have been practiled in England. 

A five years rotation of crops may be puriued with advantage, on 
afew acres, in the neighbourhood of a large city, from whence any 
quantity of manure could be procured. In this fituation, a courfe of 
crops could not take place that would be more productive and valu- 
able, than that mentioned in Dr. Logan’s 13th experiment: potatoes; 
barley ; clover ;clover; wheat. The four firtt particularly calculated 
for the vicinity of a populous town ; the laft, valuable in any fitua- 
tien—but | do know, from a variety of experiments made toafcertain 
this point, that a five years rotation will not afford the farmer a fuf- 
ficient variety of crops ; and what is of greater importance, on a well 
conducted farm, that no crops, even connected with the beft economy 
of procuring and employing the manure, will furnifh a fufficient 
quantity to drefs one fifth part of the farm annually—It is with the 
beft management that the produce of a farm will annually afford a 
fufliciency of manure for a ninth part of it, Lord Kaimes, in his va- 
luable publication on agriculture, obferves, that no branch of huf- 
bandry requires more ikill and fagacity, than a proper rotation of 
crops. He divides plants into culiniferous and leguminous, but does 
not pretend to fay that either enriches the foil: the tormer leaves the 
foil hard and bound, whilft the latter tends to mellow and open it ; 
therefore it becomes neceflary that alternate crops, culmiferous and 
leguminous, fhould form the rotation. Nor are there many foils that 
will ftand good, even with this favourable rotation, unlets relieved, 
from time to time, by pa/luring a few years. A rotation of crops for 
nine years coyld not be carried on to advantage without paiture ; 
but on an extenfive farm, pafture will be found as necilary in a rota- 
tion, as any crop of grain. 

A FARMER, 


SO DPO OOO OOS OO 
DirecTions for obtaining a Good Stock of SHEEP. 


[By Joun Beare Borprey, Efq.] 


MONGST the attentions to fheep, it is particularly recom. 

mended to farmers, that they let only a few ewes run at large 
with aram, for giving a few early lambs ; that the reft of the ewes 
be kept feparate from the rams, till the middle of October, and then 
be allowed a ram to twenty, or at moft twenty-five. Their lambs 
will come from the middle to the end of March. It is alfo advanta- 
geous to keep ewe and ram lambs apart eighteen or twenty months, 
from January or March till O@ober the enfuing year, before they 
be fuifered to be together. It is beft that there be not more than 
one ram with a divifion of ewes, ata time, where they can be par- 
cglled off inte different fields, or lots, for tweor three weeks. 
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To obferve the ages of fheep is important.—Sonie age ought to be 
fixed on by the farmer, beyond which nothing fhould induce him to 
keep them. At the fheating time, the mouth of every fheep and 
lamb is to be infpected ; and the lambs having blackifh gums, or that 
are not ftraight, well made and promifing, are to be marked for fale ; 
as alfo the aged rams, ewes, and wethers, whatever be the age fixed 
on by the farmer for clearing his flock from old theep, be it four or 
five years ; which feem to be the ages for governing us in this par- 
ticular, in the climate of America. As many hambs, the belt, are to 
be turned out for breeders and for muttons, proportioned, as there 
are to be theep difpofed of, as being aged,—and a few more to fup- 
ply lofles, while they are growing up. 

Phe farmer will fir(t determine on the number of grown theep to be 
kept by him ; then on tlhe age he means to obferve for difpoting of 
them: for he is to have none in ‘is flock that are not in full vigour. 
Dividing the namber in the whole flock, by the age at which he means 
to dilpole of them, gives the number of lambs he is to turn ovt asa 
fupply to the fame nomber of fheep, to be difpofed of from the old 
feck :-—-and a few more lambs are to be turned out with the tock 
Jambs, for making good any loffes. If five years be fixed on, for the 
full age, aud there be one hundred theep, the fives in a hundred being 
twenty, directto the difpofing of twenty aged ficep, and to the turn- 
ihe out twenty, more four or five, in all twenty-five lambs for a fup- 
ply to the flock. After fix years of age, fheep decline in figure and 
in wool. rambles are charged, by common farmers, with taking 
off all the wool that theep appear to have loft: but when fheep de- 
cline in vigour and good plight, they decline in the quantity of their 
wool, and look mean, even in paftures clear of brambles. 


OOOO EDO OOO 
CHARACTER of the SPANIARDS, 


[From Swinsurne’s Travers through Spain, in 1775 and 1776.4 


HE liftlefs indolence equally dear to the uncivilized favage, and 

to the degenerate flave of detpotifm, is no where more indulg- 
ed than in Spain; thoufands of men in all parts of the realm are feen 
to pafs their whole day, wrapped up in a cloak, ftanding in rows 
againit a wall, or dofing under atree. Intotal want of every excite- 
ment to action, the {prings of their intellectual faculties forget to 
play, their views grow confined within the wretched {phere of mere 
exiltence, and they fcarce fee to hope or forefee any thing better than 
their prefent ftate of vegetation ; they feel little or no concern for 
the welfare or glory of a country, where the furface of the earth is 
engrofled by a few over-grown families, who feldom beftow a thought 
on the condition of their vaflals. The poor Spaniard does not work, 
unlefs urged by irrefiftable want, becaufe he perceives no advantage 
accrue from induftry. As his food and raiment are purchafed at a 
{mall expence, he {pends no more time in labour, than is abfolutely 
neceflary for procuring the fcanty provifion his ab&emioufnefs re- 
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quires. I have heard a peafant refufe to run an errand, becaufe he 
had that morning earned as much already as would laft him the day, 
without putting himfelf to any further trouble, 

Yet £ am convinced that this lazine(s is not effentially inherent in 
the Spanith compolition ; for it is impoilible, without feeing them, 
to conceive with what eagernefs they purfue any favourite icheme, 
with what violence their paflions work upon them, and what vigour 
and exertion of powers they dilplay when awakened by a bull-feaft, 
or the mere conitant agitation of gaming, a vice to which they are 
fuperlatively addicted. Were it again poflible, by an intelligent, 
fpirited adminiftration, to fet before their eyes, in a clear and forci- 
ble manner, proper incitements to activity and indultry, the Spa- 
niards might yet be roufed from their lethargy, and led to riches and 
reputation ; but | conmfefs the tafk is io difficult, that I look upon it 
rather as an Utopian idea, than asa revolution likely everto take 
place. 

Their foldiers are brave, and patient of hardthips ; wherever their 
officers lead them, they will follow without flinching, though it be 
up to the mouth of a battery of cannon ; but uniels the example be 
Ziven them by their cominander, not a ftep will they advance. 

Moft ef the Spaniards are hardy ; and, when once engaged, go 
through difficulties withoat murmuring, bear the inclemencies of the 
feafons with firmnefs, and fupport fatigue with amazing perfeverance, 
They fleep every night in their cloaks on the ground; are {paring 
in diet, perhaps more from a fenfe of habitual indigence, than frem 
any averiion to gluttony ; whenever they can riot in the plenty of 
another man’s table, they will gormandize toexce(s, and, not con- 
tent with eating their fill, will carry off whatever they can (tuff in- 
totheir pockets. Ihave more than once been a witnefs to the pil- 
lage of a fugsper, by the numerous beaux and admirers which the la- 
dies lead after them in triumph, wherever they are invited. They 
are fond of fpices, and fearce cat any thing without faffron, pimen- 
to, or garlic ; they delight in the wine that taltes ftrong of the 
pitched fkin, and of oil that has a rank fimell and tatte ; indeed, 
the famre oil feeds their lamp, fwims in their pottage, and drefles 
their fallad : in inns the lighted lamp is frequently handed down to 
the table, that each man may take the quantity he chooles.—Mach 
tobacco is ufed by them in finoking and chewing. All thefe hor, 
drying kinds of food, co-operating with the parching qualities ef the 
atmofphere, are affigned as caufes of the {pare make of the common 
people in Spain, where the priefts and the inu-keepers are almoft the 
only well-fed, portly figures to be met with. 

The Spanifh is by no means naturally a ferious, melancholy nation; 
mifery and difcontent have caft a gloom over them, increafed, ne 
doubt, by the long habit of diftraft and terror infpired by the inqui- 
fition ; yet every village ftill refounds with the mulic of voices and 
guitars ; and their fairs, and Sunday wakes are:‘remarkably noify and 
riotous, They talk louder, and argue with more vehemence than 
even the French or Italians, and geiticulate with equal, if not fuperior 
eagernefs. In Catalonia, the young men are expert at ball; and 
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every village has its Pe/ota, or ground for playing at fives ; but in the 
fouth of Spain, | never prceived that the inhabitants ufed any parti- 
cular exercife. Iam told, that in the ifland of Majorca, they ftill 


wield the fling, for which their agceftors, the Baleares, were fo 
mach renowned. 


Like moft people of fouthern climates, they are dirty intheir per- 
fons, and over-run with vermin. 


The very mention of horns is an infult, and the fight of them makes 
their blood boil.* As their conftitution may be faid to be made up 


of the moft combultible ingredients, and prone to love in a degree 
that natives of more northern latitudes can have no idea of, the cuf- 
tom of embracing perfons of the other fex, which is ufed on many 
occafions by foreigners, fets the Spaniards all onfire. ‘They would 
as foon allow a man to pafs the night in bed with their wives or 
daughters, as fuffer him to give them a kifs ; and indeed, | believe the 
ladies themifelves would Jook upon that favour asa certain prelude to 
others of greater confequence. Next toaccufing a Spaniard of wear 
ing horns, nothing can give him fuch offence as to futpect him of hav- 
ing an iffue. 

i was furprifed to find them fo much more lukewarm in their devo, 
tion than | expected ; but 1 will not take upon me to aflert, though I 
have great reafon to believe it, that there isin Spain as little true 
moral religion asin any country 1 ever travelled through, although 
none abounds more with provincial protectors, local Madonnas, and 
altars celebrated for particular cures and indulgencies : religion is a 
topic not to be touched, much lefs handled with any degree of curio- 
fity, in the domiuions of fo tremendous a tribunal as the Inguifition, 
From what little | faw, I am apt to fufpect, that the people here 
trouble themfelves with very few ferious thoughts on the fubject ; 
and that, provided they can bring themifelves to believg that their 
favourite Saint looks upon them with an eye of affection, they take 
it for granted, that, under his benign influence, they are freed from 
all apprehenfions of damnation in a future ftate ; and indeed, from 
any great concern about the moral duties of this life. The burning 
zeal, which diftinguithed their anceftors above the reft of the catho- 
lic world, appears to have loft much of its a¢tivity, and really feems 
nearly extinguifhed. itis hard to afcribe bounds to the changes a 
crafty, fteady and popular monarch might make in ecclefiaftical mat- 
ters. The unconcern betrayed by the whole nation at the fall of the 
jefuits, is a trong proof of their prefent indifference. Thofe fathers, 
the moll powerlul body politic in the kingdom, the rulers of the pa- 
lace, and the delpots of the cottage, the directors of the con{fcience, 
aud the dilpoters of the fortune of every rank of men, were all feized 
in one night, by detachments of foldiers, hurried like malefactors to 
the fea-ports, and banifhed forever from the realm, without the leaft 
refiftance to the royal mandate being made, or even threatened. 
Their very memory feems to be annihilated with their power, 


* For this reafon the Spaniards turn their hand downwards when thcy beckon te 
aby one. 
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We found the common people inoffenfive, if not civil ; and having 
never had an opportunity of being witnefles to any of their excefles, 


can fay nothing of their violent jealoufy or revenge, which are points 


molt writers on Spain have expatiated upon with great pleature. 
1 believe in this line, as well as in many others, their bad as well as 
good qualities have been magnified many degrees above the truth. 

he moft furious example of paffion and cruelty that I heard of, 
happened a few years ago at San Lucar. A Carmelite friar fell def- 
perately in love witha young woman, to whom he was confeffor, 
He tried every art of feduction his defires could fuggeft to him; bur, 
to his unfpeakable vexation, found her virtue or indifference proof 
againft all his machinations. His defpair was heightened toa pitch 
of madnefs, upon hearing that fhe was foon to be married toa perfon 
of her own rank in life. ‘The turies of jealoufy feized his foul, and 
worked him up to the moft barbarous of all determinations, that of 
depriving his rival of che prize, by putting an end to her exiftence. 
He chofe Kafter week for the perpetration of his crime. The unfof- 
pecting girl came to the confeflional, and poured out her foul ac iis 
feet ; her innocence ferved only to inflame his rage the more, and 
to confirm him in his bloody purpofe. He gave her abfolution and 
the facrament with his own hands, as his love deterred him from 
murdering her, before he thought fhe was purified from all ftain of 
fin, and her foul fit to take its flight to the tribunal of its Creator-; 
but his jealoufy and revenge urged him to purfue her down the church, 
and plunge his dagger in her heart, as fhe turned round to make a 
genu-flection to the altar. He was immediately feized, and foon 
condemned to die ; but left his ignominious execution fhould refle& 
difhonour on a religious order, which boaits of having an aunt of 
the king of France among its members, his fentence was changed 
into perpetual labour among the galley-flaves of Portorico. 

The national qualities, good and bad, confpicuous in the lower 
clafles of men, are eafily traced, and very diicernable in thofe of 
higher rank ; for their education is too much neglected, their minds 
too little enlightened by ttudy or communication with other nations, 
to rub off the general ruft, with which the Spanifh genius has, for 
above an age, been, as it were, incruftated. Lhe public fehools and 
univerfities are in a defpicable ftate of ignorance and irregularity. 
Some feeble hope of future reformation is indulged by patriots ; but 
time mult fhew what probabiities they are grounded upon.* 

The common education of an Englifh gentleman would conftitute 
a man of learning here ; and fhould he underitand Greek, he would 
be quite a phenomenon. As to the nobility, | wonder how they 
ever learned to read or write ; or having once attained {fo much, 
how they contrive not to forget it. It is difficult to fay what they 
pals their time in ; or what means, befides inattention to bufinefs, 
they employ in running through their immenfe incomes, In the great 
houfes one cuftom may contribute to extravagance ; a fervant once 
elrablifhed is never difcharged, unlefs for fome very enormous of- 


* Since I left Spain, a reform has taken place in the great colleges. 
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fence ; he and his family remain penfioners as long as they live : the 
duke of I. pays near ten thoufand pounds flerling a year in wages 
and annuities to fervants. The grandees, ope or two excepted, 
are diminithed by a feries of diltempered progenitors to a race of pig- 
mies, which dwindles away for lack ef heirs, and tends gradually 
toan unien of all the titles amd eftates upen the heads of ove or two 
families. I think the Conde de Altamira has no lefs than nineteen 
grandeethips centered in his perfon. ‘Though they all flile them- 
jelves de primera claf/e, as it were, by way of «diftinétive pre-eminence 
over others of a lower degree; yet I believe mo fecond or third 
clafs exilts,.and it would be a very profs infult to fuppofe any of 
them were of an inferior rank toche reft of the corps : fome difference 
may perhaps be made in the degrees of popular refped& paid to the 
defcendants of the heroes that make a figure in the Spanifh annals, 
and fuch grandees as have been hopoured with the dignity in latter 
times. A grandee can marry none but his equal. They all ¢4ow each 
other, and affe@ to appear backward in mixing in other company. 

The Spanith women are in general little and thin ; few are {trik- 
ingly beautiful, but almoft all have fparkling black eyes, full of ex- 
preffion. It is not the fathion here, as in France, to heighten their 
eclat with paint. They are endowed by nature with a great deal of 
wit and lively repartee, but for want of the polith and fuccours of 
education, their wit remains obfcured by the rudeft ignorance, and 
the molt ridiculous prejudices. Their tempers having never been 
fathioned by polite intercourfe, nor foftened by necoflary contradic- 
tion, areextremely pettifh and violent. They are continually pout- 
ing for fomething or other, and put out of humeur by the meref 
trifles. Mott of the ladies about court are the reverfe of hand{ome, 
and do not feem to have any ambition of pafling for clever ar accom. 
plifhed ; not one talent do they poffefs ; nor do thes ever work, 
read, write, or touch any mufical initroment: their Corteyo, or gal- 
lant, feems their only play-thing. 1 believe no country exhibits 
more bare-faced amours, and fuch an appesrance of indelicate de- 
bauchery as this. The account given me of their manner of living 
in their family way, as foon as they come out of the convent, and 
before they have fixed upon a lover to fill up their time more agree- 
ably, is as follows : they rife late, and loiter away the remains of the 
morning among their attendants, or wear it out at church in a long 
bead-roll of habitual unmeaning prayers ; they dine {paringly, fleep, 
and then drefs to faunter for a couple of hours on the Prado. They 
are uever without fome fort of fugar-plom or high Spiced comfit in 
their mouths. As foon as it is dark, they run tothe houfe of fome 
elderly female relation, where they all huddle together over a pan 
of coals, and would not for the world approach the company that 
may occafionally drop in ; it would throw them into the greateft 
confufion, were they to be requefted to join in the converfation. 
The hour of the aflembly pafled, they hurry home to their maids, 
and, with their help, fes about drefling their own fuppers by way of 
amufement. 
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CuaARACTER Gf a Jate AMERICAN OFFICER, 

Nr 

hj E was born of very reputable and wealthy parents, in the flate 
of Connecticut, After he had tinithed his Englifh education ia 

the vicinity of his parents, he wasfeut to New-Jerfey college. From 
liis fertile invaginatior, his vivacious temper, and his boundlefs pro- 
penfity for learning, be foon became thoroughly acquainted with the 
clafficks. In fo grateful a foil as his genius, it was next to impofii- 
ble for education not to have flo rithed. tle left the feminary at a 
very early period ; ha; pily uniting the qualictics of the unatfedted 
fv holar, with the refinements of the polite gentleman :—His affabili- 
tv was as pleafing as his manner was engaging; an equal enemy 
to fervile flattery, and to fupercilious arrogance. His amiable difpo- 
fition bought him friends withoug mousy o out price, and the ree 
fpectability of his virtues tat ‘em cfteem to follow him, wherever he 
went. At the age of eighteen, he was promored to.the command of 
a regiment ; and it may appear fomewhat farpriling, that at fo carly 
a period he was capable of blending the vivacity of youthful intre- 
pidity, with all the fober maturity of experiense. Atter the termi- 
nation of the Indian and French war againit the Pritith, in whicli he 
acquired great honour, he fheathed his fword in its peaceful fegb- 
bard, in order to enjoy the fruits of his toils—the fweets of retire- 
ment, But his faculties were of too grafping and afpiring a nature, 
to delight in the fhade of private life—ie thought he would carry 
them toa theatre, on which he might difplay their uncommon laftre 
to more advantage. He embarked for England, and poflefling an 
affluent fortune, he carried with him recommendations, equivalent 
to his money. He was introduced to the late earl of Chelterfield ; 
who, on accotint of his addrefs as a gentleman, togenner with the 
eclat of his military character, prefented him to the king, who re- 
ceived him very gracioufly. After being initiated into.the gay and 
polite circles, and treading a perpetual round of #leafures, till he 
became perfectly fatiated with the enjoyments of a court life, he 
bid adieu to his patron and friend, lord ¢ hefterfield, and to 
England, and arrived in a few w ecks in his native place—where he 


was received with equal joy and aay ize by his asieagia relations : 
the uncommon brilliancy of his ec ipage, and other exterior appen- 
dages of fplendour, kept fome of his former a quaintances for fome 
time at an awful diftance : but though perh aps he might have left 
jome of his virtues behind him, rd in.their ftead have brought a {pice 
of fome vices, yet he prefer ved good underftar ding unimpaired, 

which made him orfall occafions ac cel ible to former frie ndihips, His 
houfe was a perfect levee of joyous entertainment ; his doors turned 
on the hinges of hofpitality, and gladnefs fparkledin the eyes of all 
his gael. But the manners of thefe fober republi ns, viewing 
with fome concern the growing evils which might refult from teo 
great an indulgeace in thefe voluptuous fcenes, perfuacded his parents 
to throw a gentle check on bis eccentrick enjeyments,—and they 
married him toa amiable woman. The cares of a growing off- 
{pri ing, in fome meaiure wore olf his inordinate appetite tor convivial 
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fociety. The American war canfe on, and he being a friend to the 
bleeding cauie of imploring freedom, gallantly efpoufed her injured 
rights. “He fou; rht a good fight, and completed the glory of his pro- 
feflion. But the feeds of debauchery and eXtravagance, which had 
been too profofely fown in his European pleafures, {prang up afreth 
with redoubled vigour—his conftitution wafted away with his fortune, 
snd at length he fell an untimely victim to the chy mical procefs of the 
bottle, In order to give a finifhing ftroke to the features of his cha- 
racter—nature, as if anxious that fo bright a pattern of her works 
fhould be fet in the faireft light, had beftowed on him all bodily ac- 
complifhments ; dignity of fhape and air, with a pleafant, manly and 
open countenance ; his exteriour comelinefs could only be furpatled 
by the intellectual polith of his mind ! Reader—drop a tear of fen{- 
bility on his misfortunes, and weed this nettle from his grave. 


Alas ! that fo fair a flower fhould be withered by a rude blaft ef 
DISSIPATION, 


OOP DDO OOOO 


Curious Account of a Cuier refiding near Noort- 


KA, and of a FEAST given by him to Mr. MEARS, 
and his Suip’s Company. 


[ From Mears’s Voyraces.] 


N entering the houfe, we were abfolutely aftonifhed at the vait 
area it enclofed: it contained a large fquare, boarded up clofe 
en all fides to the height of twenty feet, with planks of uncommon 
breadth and length. Three enormous trees, rudely# carved and 
painted, formed the rafters, which were fupported at the ends and 
jn the middle, by gigantic images, carved out of huge blocks of 
timber. The fame kind of broad planks covered the whole, to keep 
out the rain ; but they were fo placed as to be removed at pleafure, 
either to receive the air or light, or let out the finoke. 

In the middle of this fpacious room were feveral fires, and befide 
them Jarge wooden veflels, filled with fith foup. Large flices of 
whale’s flefh lay in a ftate of preparation, to be put in fimilar ma- 
chines, filled with water, into which the women, with a kind of 
tongs, conveyed hotftones from very fierce fires, i in order to make it 
boil. Heaps of fith were ftrewed about, and in this central part of 
the place, which might be very properly called the kitchen, ftood 
Jarge feal-fkins, filled with oil, from which the guefts were ferved 
with that delicious beverage. 

‘The trees which fupported the roof were of a fize which would 
render the matt of a firft-rate man of war diminutive, on a compari- 
fon with them; indeed our curiofity, as, well as our aftonifhment, 
was on its utmoft ftreteh, when we confidered the ftrength that mutt 
be neceflary to raife thefe enormous beams to their prefent elevation ; 
and how fuch ftrength could be found, by a people wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the mechanic powers. ‘ 
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The door by which we entered this extraordinary fabric was the 
mouth of one of thefe huge images, which, large as it may be fuppof- 
ed, was not difproportioned to the other features of this monitrous 
image’s vilage. We afcended by a few {teps on the outfide, and after 
pailing this extraordinary kind of portal, defcended down to the 
chin into the houfe, where we found new matter for aftonifhmenr, 
in the number of men, women, and children, who compoted the 
family of the chief, which confifted of at lealt eight hundred perfons : 
thefe were divided into groups, according to their refpective offices, 
which had their diftinct places affigned them. The whole of the 
building was furrounded by a bench, about two feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhabitants fat, eat, and flept. The chief, 
who was called Wicaninifh, appeared at the upper end of the room, 
furrounded by natives of rank, ona fmall, raited platform, around 
which were placed feveral large chefts, over which hung bladders of 
oil, large flices of whale’s flefh, and proportionable goblets of blub- 
ber. Feltoons of human fkulls, arranged with fome attention to 
uniformity, were difpoted in almoft every part where they could be 
placed, and were confidered as a very fplendid decoration of the 
royal apa¥tment. 

When we appeared, the guefts had made a confiderable advance 
in their banquet. Before each perfon was placed a large flice of boil- 
ed whale, which, with fmall, wooden dithes, filled with oil and fith 
foup, and a large mufcle thell, by way of fpoon, compofed the eco- 
nomy of the table. The fervants were bufily employed in preparing 
to replenifh the feveral diihies as they were emptied, and the women 
in picking and opening the bark of a tree, which ferved the purpote 
of towels. If the luxury of this entertainment is to be determined 
by the voracioufnefs with which it was eaten, and the quantity that 
was fwallowed, we mutt confider it as the moft luxurious feaft we had 
ever beheld. Eventhe children, and fome of them were not more 
than three years old, poflefled the fame rapacious appetite for oil and 
blubber as their fathers : the women, however, are forbidden from 
eating at thefe ceremonials. > 

Wicaninifth, with an air of hofpitality which would have graced a 
more cultivated fociety, met us half way from the entrance, and con- 
ducted us to a feat near his own, on which we placed ourfelves, and 
indulged our curiofity, during the remainder of the banquet, in 
viewing the perfpective of this fingular habitation. 

The feaft being ended, we were defired to fhew the, prefents which 
were intended for the chief: a great variety of articles, brought for 
that purpofe, were accordingly difplayed, among which were feveral 
blankets and two copper tea-kettles. The eyes of the whole aflem- 
bly were rivetted upon thefe unufual objects, and a guardian was 
immediately affigned to the two tea-kettles, who, on account of their 
extraordinary value and beauty, was ordered to place them, with 
great care, in the royal coffers, which confifted of large chefts ruce- 
ly carved, and fancilully adorned with human teeth. 

About fifty men now advanced in the middle of the area, each of 
them holding up before us a fea-otter’s {kin, of near fix feet in length, 
and the molt jetty blacknefs, As they remained in this pofture, the 
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chief made a {peech, and, giving his hand in token of friendfhip, in- 
formed us the ikins were the return he propojed to make for our pre- 
fent, and accordingly ordered them to be immediately fent ro the 
flip. 

Our royal hoft appeared to be entirely fatisfied with our homage ; 
and we, who were equally pleated with bis magnificence, were about 
to take our leave, when the ladies of his family advanced towards 
us, froma diitant part of the building, whither th sey had retired 
during the enterrainment. “lwo of shem had patied the middle age, 
but the other two were young, and the beauty of their countenances 
was fo powerful as to predominate over the oil and red ochre, which, 
in a great mealure, covered them: one of the latter, in particular, 
diiplayed fo {weet an air of diilidence and modeity, that no difgult of 
colour, or deformity of drets, could preclude her from awakening an 
intereft even in minds cultured to refinement. We had not, very 
fortunately, dilpofed of all the trealure we had brought on fhore, 
and afew beads and ear-rings that yet remained, ferved to give our 
vilit a concluding grace, by pretenting them to thele ladies of the 
court. 


9 DOOOO-0O-6-O— 


Extracts from Patne’s Ragurs of Man—Part Il. 


That England bas no copftitution. 


N England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thing has a 

conititution, except the nation. Every fociety and afieciation 
that is ellablifhed, firft agreed upona number of ofiginal a rticles, 
digelted into form, w hich are its conftitution. It then sippeioted i its 
oificers, whofe powers and authorities are defcribed ip that conftito- 
tion, and the government of that fociety then commenced. Thofe 
officers, by whatever name they are c: lled, have no authority to add 
to, alter, or abridge the origitial articles, It is only to the contti- 
tuting power that this right belongs. 

From the want of underitanding the difference between a confti- 
tution and a government, Ur. Johnion, and all writers of his def- 
cription, have always bewildered themfelves. They could not but 
perceive, that th are mult neceflarily be a coxtrouling power exilting 
fJomewhere, and they placed this power in the diltretion of the per- 
fons exercifing the government, inilead of placing it ina conttitu- 
tion, formed by the nation. When it isina conftitution, it has the 
nation for its (up port, and the natural and the political controling 
powers are together, The laws which are enacted by governments, 
controul men only as individuals, but the nation, through its coniti- 
tution, controuls the whole government, and has a natural ability to 
todo. The final controuling power, therefore, and the original con- 
ftitmting power, are one and the fame power. 

Dr. Johnfon could not have advanced fuch a pofition in any covn- 
try where there was a conftitution; and he is himielf an evidence, 
that no fuch thing as a conflitution exis in England. Dutit may be 
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put asa queftion, not improper to be inveRigated, That if a con- 
{titution does not exilt, how came the idea of its exiftence fo gene. 
rally eitablithed ? 

in order to decide this queflion, it is neceflary to confider a con- 
flitution in both its cafes:—Firlt, as creating a government and giv- 
ing it powers. Secondly, as regulating and rettraining the powers 
fo given. 

it we begin with William of Normandy, we find that the go- 
vernment of England was originally a tyranny, founded on an in- 
vation and conqueft of the country. Lhis being admitted, it will 
then appear, that the exertion of ‘he nation, at different periods, to 
abate that tyranny, and render it lets intolerable, has been credited 
for a conititution. 

Magna Charta, as it was called, (it is now like an almanack of 
the fame date,) was no more than compelling the government to re- 
nownce a part of its aflumpiions. It d lid not create and give powers 
to government in the manner a confiitution does ; but was, as far as 
it went, of the nature of a re-conquelt, and not of a conftitution ; 
a the nation have totally expelled the ulurpation, as France 

has done itstdefpotifm, it would th en have had a conftitution to form. 

The hiftory of the Edwards and the Henries, and up to the com- 
mencement of thie Stuarts, exhibits as marty inftances of tyranny as 
cduld be aé&ed within the limits to which the nation had reftricted 1. 
The Stuarts endeavoured to pafs thofe limits, and their fate is well 
known. In all thofe initances, we fee nothing of a conftitution, but 
only of reftrictions on aflumed power. 

After this, another William, defcended from the fame ftock, and 
claiming from the fame origin, gained pofleflion ; and of the two 
evils, James and William, the nation preferred what it thought the 
leat; fince, ftom circumftances, it muft take one. The act, called 
the Bill of Rights, comes here into view. Whatisit but a bargain 
which the parts of the government made with each other to divide 
powers, profits, and privileges? You fhall have fo much, and | will have 
the reft ; and with refpect to the nation, it faid, for your /hare, vou 
shall have the right of petitioning. This being the cafe, the bill of rights 
is more properly a bill of wrongs, and of infult. As to what is 
called the convention parliament, it wasa thing that made itfelf, and 
then made the authority by which it adted. A few perions got toge- 
ther, and called themfelves by that name. Several! of them had ne- 
ver been elected, and none of them for the purpofe. 

From the time of William, a fpecies of government arofe, ifluing 

out of this coalition bill of rights ; and more fo, fince the corrup- 
tion introduced at the Hanover fucceffion, by the agency of V alpole ; : 
that can be defcribed by no other name than a defpotic legiflation. 
Though the parts may emberrafs each other, the whole has no 
bounds ; andthe only right it acknowledges out of itfelf, is the 
right of petitioning. “Where then is the conftitution either that 
gives or that reilrains power ? 

it is not becaufe a part of the government is eleftive, that makes 
it lefs a defpotifin, if the perfons fo elected, poflefs afterwards, as 
a parliament, unlimited powers. Election, in this cafe, becomes 
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feparated from reprefentation, and the candidates are candidates for 
defpotiim, 


Wretchednefs of the poor unter the old governments. 


When, in countries that are called civilized, we fee age going to 


the work-houfe and youth to the gallows, fomething mult be wrong 


in the fyftem of government. It would feem, by the exterior appear- 
ance of fuch countries, that all was happinefs ; but there lies hidden 
trom the eye of common obfervation, a mais of wretchednefs that 
has fearcely any other chance, than to expire in poverty or infamy. 
lts entrance into lite is marked with the prefage of its fare ; and un- 
til this is remedied, it is in vain to punifh. 

Civil government does not confilt in executions ; botin making 


fuch provilion for the inftruction of yor ith, and the fupport of age, 
as to exclude, as much as pofiible, profligacy from the one, and def. 


pair from the other. Inttead of this, the refources of a country are 
Javifhed upon kings, upon courts, upon hirelings, impottors, and 
proftitates ; and even the poor themfelves, with all their wants 
upon them, are compelled to iupport the fraud that opprefies them. 

Vhy is it, that fearcely any are executed but the poor ? Ihe fact 
is a proof, among other trings, of a wretchednefs in their condition. 
Bred up without morals, and caft upon the world without a profpect, 
they are the expofed facrifice of vice and legal barbarity. ‘Lhe mil- 


lions that are fuperfluoufly waited upon governments, are more than 
fufficient to reform thofe ev ils, and to benefit the condition of every 


man ina nation, not included within the purlieug of a court. 


On variety in religious nie worfhit 


Throughout this work, various and numerous as m fubjects are, 

which I have taken up and inveftigated, there is only a fingle para- 

j . , , ’ 

graph upon religion, viz. ‘That every religion ts good, that teaches man 
** to be good.”’ 

1 late carefully avoided to enlarge upon the fubje@, becaufe Iam 
inclined to believe, that what is c alle d the prefent minittry wifh to 
fee contentions about religion kept up, to prevent the nation turning 
its attention to ry of government. Itis, as if they were to 
fay , ** Look that way, or any way, but this.”’ 

But as religion i is very improperly made a political mechine, and 


the reality of it Is thereby deftroyed, I will conclude this work with 
ftating in what light religion appears to me. 


If we fuppofe a large family of children, who, on any particular 


day, or particular circunmiftance, made it a cuftom to prefent to their 
parent fome token of their affection and gratitude, each of them 
would make a different offering, and moft probably in a different 
manner. Some would pay their congratulations in themes of verie 
or profe, by fome little devices, as their genius dictated, or ac- 
cording to what they thought would pleafe ; and, perhaps, ‘the leat 
of all, not able to do any of thofe things , would ramble into the 


“ie 


garden, or the field, and gather what ir thought the prettieft flower. 
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3 
it could find, though, perhaps, ic might be but a fimple weed. The 
parent would be more gratified by fuch avariety, than it the whole 
of them had acted on a concerted plan, and each had made exactly 
the lame oitering. This would have the cold appearance of contri- 
vance, or the harfh one of controul. But of all unwelcome things, 
nothing could more afilict the parent than to know, that the whole 
of them had afterwards gotten together by the ears, boys and girls, 
fighting, fcratching, reviling, and abuliwg each other about which 
was the belt or worit prefent. 

Why may we not fuppole, that the great Father of all is pleafed 
with *ariety of devotion ; and that the greatett otfence we can act, 
is that by which we feek to torment at id render each other miferable. 


Ido not believe that any two men, on what are called doétrinal 
points, think alike, who think at all, It is only thofe who have not 
thought, that appear to agree. 

As to what are called national religions, we may, with as much 
propricty, talk of national Gods. It is either politic al craft or the 
remains of the Pagan fyltem, when every nation had its feparate 
and particular deity. 


OOOO OD — 
On INTEMPERANCE in DRINKING. 


HE arguments again{t drunkennefs, which the common reafon 
of mankind fuggetts, are thefe :— 


The contemptible figure which it gives us? 


Che hindrance it isto any confidence being repofed in us, fo far as 
é oS , 

our fecrecy is concerned : 

The dangerous advantage which it affords the crafty and the knav- 
ifh over us: 

The bad effects which it hath on our health ; 

lhe prejudice which our minds receive from it: 

Its d+/pofing us to many crimes, and preparing us for the greatef? : 


® he contemptible figure, “which drunkennefs gives us, is ne weak 
ment for avoiding it. 


i ‘ry reader has found the Spartans m entioned, as inculcatin 
fobriety on their children, by expoling to their notice the behaviour 
ieir laves in a drunken fir. They thought, that were they to 
wholly to the reafon of the youths, it might be to little pur- 
as the force of the arguments, which they ufed, might not be 
iciently apprehy nded, or the impreflion thereof m light be foon 
ny but when they made them frequently eye-witnefles of all 
1adnefs and abfurdities, and at length the perfect fenfeleffnefs, 
which the immoderate draught oc -cafioned : the idea of the vile change 
would be fo fixed in the minds of its beholders, as to render them 
utterly averfe from its caufe. 

And may we not juftly conclude it to be from hence, that the off- 
foring of the perfons who are accultomed thus to difguife themlelves, 
oiten prove reimarkably fober ?. bhey avoid, in their riper years, their 
parent’s crime, from the deteffation of it, which they contracted in 
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their earlier. As to moft other vices, their debafing circumftances 
are not fully known to us till we have attained a maturity of age, 
nor can be then, till they have been duly attended to: but in our 
very childhood, at our fir(t beholding the effects ot drunkernefs, we 
are (truck with aftonifhment, that a “peafonab le being fhonld be thes 
changed—thould be induced to make himlelf fuch an object of con- 
tempt and feorn. And, indeed, we mult have the man in the wmf 
contempt, whom we hear and fee in bis progrefs to excefs ; at firft, 
teazing you with his contentioufnels or impertinence »—miftaking 
your meaning and hardly knowing his own—then, faultering ia his 
fpeech—un: ible to get through an entire (eurerice—His hand trem~ 
bling—his eyes fwimming—his legs tod feeble to fupport him; till, 
at length, you only know the homan creature by his fhape 

I cannot but add, that were one of any fenfe to havea j aft notion 
of all the filly things he fays or does, of the wretched appearance, 
which he makes in a drunken fit, he could not want a.more powertu 
argument again{t repeating his crime. 

A fecond. objection to drunkennefs is, that it binders any confi- 
dence being repofed in us, fo far as our fecrecy is concerned: 

Who can truit the man who is not matter of himfelf ? Wine, as it 
leflens our caution, fo it prompts us to fpeak our thoughts without 
parerve : when it has fufliciently inflamed us, all the fuggeftions of 
prudence pals for the apprehenfions of cow ardice j ; we are regard- 
lefs of confequences ; our forefight is gone, and our fear with it. 
Here then the artful perfon properly introducing the fubject, urging 
us to enter upon it—and, after that, praifing, or blaming, or con- 
tradicting, or queftioning us, is foon able to draw from us whatever 
information he defires to obtain. 

The young debauchee foon experiences the iffue of | his mifconduct— 
foon finds his food difrelifhed, his ftomach weakened} his {trength 
decayed, his body w afted. In the flower of his youth, he often feels 
all the infirmities of extreme old age ; and when not yet in the mid- 
dle of human life, is got to the end of his own. 

If we have attained to manhood, to our full vigour, before we 
run into the excefs, from which | am difluading ; we may, indeed, 


offibly, be many years in breaking a good conttitation : but then, if 


a fadden ftroke difpatch us not ; if we are not cut off without the 
leaft leifure given us to implore the mercy of heaven ; to how much 
uneafine!s are we, generally, referved—what a varicty of painful 
diftempers threaten us! All of them there is very little probability 
we fhould efcape ; and under which foever of them we may labour, 
we fhall experience its cure hopelefs, and its feverity the faddeft let- 
fon, how dear the purchafe was of our former mirth, 

Every time we offend in it, we are firft madmen, and then idiots; 
we firlt fay, aud do, a thoul ind the n nolt Adicoleus and extravagant 
things, and then appear quite void of fenfe. By annexing thefe coa- 


ftant inconveniences to drinking immeoderately, it feems the defign of 


a wife Providence to teach us, what we may fear from a habit of it— 
to wive us a foretatte of the miferies which it will at lenoth bring up- 
ohus, not for afew hours alone, but for the whole remainder of our 
lives. Whatoumbers have, by hard drinking, fallen inte am incur- 
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able diftragtion! And who was ever for many yearsa fot, without 
deltroying the quicknefs of his apprehénfion, and the (trength of his 
memory ! What.mere drivellers haveiome of the belt capacities be- 
come, after a long courfe of exces! 

As we drink to raife our fpirits, but, by that raifing, we weaken 
them ; fo whatever freth vigour our parts may feem to derive from 
our wine, it is a vigour which waltes them; which, by being often 
thus called our, deftroys its fource, our natural fancy and underitand- 
ing. Itis like a man’s ipending upon his principal: he may, fora 
feafon, make a figure much fuperior to 4s, who fupports himfelt up- 
on the intereft of his fortune ; but is fure to be undone, when the 
other is unhurt. 

trom all the obfervations which we can make on the human frame, 
it may be fairly juppoted, that it is’ not ;eafonable to think we can 
be, for many years enflaming our brains, without injuring them—be 
continually difordering the molt delicate parts of our machiue, with- 
out impairing them. A lively imagination, a quick apprebenfion, a 
retentive memory, depend upon parts in our {tracture, which are 
more eafily hurt, than fuch, whofe found {tate is neceflary for the 
prefervation of mere life: and therefore we perceive thole feveral 
faculties often entirely loft, long before the body drops. ‘The man 
is very frequently feen tofurvive himfelf—to coutinue a living crea- 
ture, after he has, for fome years, ceafed to be arational one. And 
to this deplorable ftate nothing is more likely to bring us, than a 
habit of drankennefs ; as there is nu vice that more inmediately 
affects thofe organs, by the help -of which we apprehend, reafon, 
remember, and perform the like acts. 

What, fixth/y, ought to raife in us the utmoft abhorrence of drunk- 
ennels is, the eonfideration of the many crimes to which it difpofes 
us. He thravgh whofe veins the inflaming potion has fpread itlelf, 
muft be ander a greater temptation to lewdnefs, than’ you can ‘think 
him in any other circumftances: and from the little reafoning, of 
which he is then capable, as tothe ditference of the two crimes, 
would hefitate no more at adultery than fornication. 

Thus, alfo, for immoderate anger,. contention, fturrility and 
abate, acts of violente, and the moft injurious treatment of others 
they are all offences, into which drunkennefs is moft apt to betray 
us ; foaptto doit, that you will fearcely find a company drinking 
to excefS, without many provoking fpeeches and actions paflmg in 
it—without more or lefs ftrife, before it feparates. We even per- 
ceive the moft gentle and peaceable, the moft humane and civilized, 
when they are fober, no fooner intoxicated, than they put off all 
thofe commendable qualities, and aflume, as it were, a new nature— 
a nature as different from their former, as the molt untraétable and 
fierce(t of the brute kind are, from the moft accomplithed and amia- 
ble of our own. 


Aicuft, 1792. oO 
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TWOPAPERS /ritten by Dr. FRANKLIN, 


No. I. Enporsep, in Dk. FRANKLIN’s Hand, as follows, viz. 


Letter to Abb? SOULAVIE, occafioned by his fenaing me fome notes he 
had taken of what I had faid to him in converfation on the theory of the 


earth, I wrote it to [et him right in fome points wherein he had miftaken 
a) meaning. 


Passy, September 22, 1782. 
SIR, 


RETURN the papers with fome corrections. I did not find 
coal mines under the calcareotfs rock in Derbyfhire. | only re- 
marked, that at the loweft part of that rocky mountain, which was 
in fight, there were oyfter fhells mixed with the flone ; and part of 
the high county of Derby being probably as much above the level of 
the fea, as the coal mines of Whitehaven were below, it feemed a 
proof that there had beeaa great bouleverfement in the furface of that 
ifland, {ome part of it having been deprefled under the fea, and 
ozher parts, which had been under it, being raifed above is. Such 
changes in the fuperficial parts of the g'obe, feemed to me unlikely 
to happen, if the earth were folid to the centre. I therefore ima- 
gined that the internal parts might be a fluid more denfe, and of 
greater {pecific gravicy than any of the folids we are acquainted 
with; which therefore might {wim in or upon that fluid, ‘Thas the 
furface of the globe would be a fhell,' capable of being broken and 
difordered by the violent movements of the fluid on which it refted. 
And, as air has been compretied by art fo as to be twice as denfe as 
water, in which cafe, if fuch air and water could be contained in a 
firong glafs veflel, the air would be feen to take the lowelt place, and 
the water to float above and upon it ; and, as we know not yet the 
degree of deufity to which air may be comprefled, and M. Amontons 
calculated, that its denfity increafing as it approached the centre in 
the fame proportion as above the furtace, it would, at the depth of 
leagues, be heavier than gold, poflibly the denfe fluid occu- 
pying the internal parts of the globe might be air comprefled. And 
as the force of expantion in dente air when heated, is in proportion 
ro its denfity ; this central air might afford another agent to move 
the furface, as well as be of ufe in keeping alive the central fires: 
tho’, as you obferve, the fudden rarefaction of water, coming into 
contaét, without thofe fires, may be an agent fufficiently flrovg for 
that purpofe, when acting between the incumbent earth and the fluid 
on which it refs. 

If one might indulge imagination in fuppofing how fuch a globe 
was formed, | fhould conceive, that all the elements in feparate par- 
tides, being originally mixed in confufion, and occupying a great 
f{pace, they would (as foon as the Almighty fiat ordained gravity, or 
the mutual attra@ion of certain parts, and the mutual repolfion of 
other parts, to exifi) all move towards their common centre : That 
the air being a fluid whofe parts repel each other, tho’ drawn to the 
common centre by their gravity, would be denfeft towards the cen: 
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tre, and rarer as more remote ; confequently, all bodies, lighter 
than the central parts of that air, and immerted in it, would recede 
from the centre, and rile till they arrived at that region of the air, 
which was of the fame {pecific gravity with themfelves, where they 
would reft ; while other matter, mixed with the lighter air, would 
defcend, and the two meeting would turm the fhell of the firft earth, 
leaving the upper atmolphere nearly clear. The original move- 
ment of the parts towards their common centre would form a whirl 
there ; which would continue in the turning of the new formed globe 
upon its axis, and the greatelt diameter of the fhell would be in its 
equator. If by any accident afterwards the axis thould be changed, 
the denfe internal fluid, by altering its form, muit burit the fhel! and 
throw all its fubftance into the confulion in which we find it. i will 
not trouble you at prefent with my fancies concerning the manner of 
forming the rett of aur fyftem. Superior beings fmile at our theories, 
and at our prefumption in making them. I will juit mention that 
your obfervation of the ferruginous nature of the lava, which is 
thrown out from the depths of our volcanoes, gave me great plea- 
fure. It has long been a tuppofition of mine, that the iron contain- 
ed in the fubftance of the globe has made it capable of becoming, as 
it is, a great magnet ; that the fluid of magnetifin exifts perhaps in 
all fpace ; fo that there is a magnetical North and South of the uni- 
verfe, as well as of this globe, and that if it were poffible for a 
man to fly from ftar to ftar, he might govern his courfe by the 
compals ; that it was by the power of this general magnetifm this 
globe became a particular magnet. In foft or hot iron the fluid of 
magnetifm is naturally diffufed equally : when within the intluence 
of a magnet, it is drawn to one end of the iron, made denfer there 
aud rarer at the other. While the iron continues foft and hot it is 
only a tempowary magnet: If it cools or grows hard in that fitua- 
tion, it becomes a permanent one, the magnetic fluid not eafily re- 
fuming its equilibrium. Perhaps it may be owing to the permanent 
magnetifm of this globe, which it had not at firft, that its axis is at 
prefent kept parrallel to itfelf, and not liable to the changes it for- 
merly fuffered, which occationed the rupture of its fheli, the fub- 
merfions and emerfions of its lands, and the confu‘ion of its feafons. 
The prefent polar and equatorial diameters differing from each other 
near ten leagues, it is ealy to conceive in cale fome power thould 
fhift the axis gradually, and place it in the prefent equator, and 
make the new equator pafs through the prefent poles, what a linking 
of the waters would. happen in the prefent equatorial regions, and 
what a rifing in the prefent polar regions ; fo that vait tracts-would 
be difcovered that now are under water, and others covered that 
now are dry, the water rifling and finking in the different extremes 
near five leagues. Such an operagion as tiris poflibly occafioned much 
of Europe, and among the re(te&is mountain of Pafly on which | live, 
and which is compofed of limeftone, rock and fea-fhells, to be aban- 
doned by the fea, and to change its ancient climate, which feems to 
have been ahot one. The globe being now become a perfect mag- 
net, we are perhaps fafe from any future change of its axis. But 
we are ftill fubject tothe accidents ¢z the furface, which are occal- 
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oned by a wave ia the internal ponderous fluid; and fuch a wave is 
produced by the fudden violent explotion you mention, happening 
from the junction of water and five under the earth, which not only 
lifts the incumbent earth that is over the explofion, but imprefling 
with the fame force the fluid under it, creates a wave that may run 
athoulaod leagues, lifting, andthereby fhaking fucceflivcly, all the 
countries uncer whichit pafles. I know not whether | have expreil- 
ed myleli focleariy, as not to get out of your fightin thefe reveries, 
If they occauon any new enquiries, and produce a better hypothefis, 
they will not be quite ufelefs, You feel have given a loole to ima- 
gination, but | approve much more your method of philofophizing, 
which proceeds upon actual obfervation, makes a collection of facts, 
and concludes no farther than thofe faéts will warrant. In my pre- 
fent circumstances, that mode ‘of ftudying the nature of the globe is 
out of my power, and therefore I have permitted myfelf to wander 
a little in the wilds of fancy, With great efteem, I have the honour 
to be, fir, &c. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


P. S. I have heard that chemifts can by their art decompofe ftone 
and wood, extractivg a confiderable quantity of water from thc one, 
and air from the otner. it teems natural to conclude from this, that 
water and air were ingredients in their original compofition : For 
men cannet make new matter of any kind. In the fame manner may 
we not fuppofe, that when we coniume combuftibles of all kinds, 
and preduce heat or light, we do not create that heat or light ; 
we only decompofe a fubltance which received it originally as a part 
of its compolition? Heat may thus be confidered as originally ina 
fluid fate; but, attracted by organized bodies in their growth, be- 
comes a part of the folid.. befides this, 1 can conceivg that in the 
firit aflemblage of the particles of which this earth is compofed, each 
brought its portion of the loofe heat that had been connected with it, 


and the whole, when preiled together, produced the internal fire 
which {till fubfifts, 


No. I1.—ENporseEp. 
LOOSE THOUGHTS on aza UNIVERSAL FLUID, Ge. 


Passy, June 25, 1784. 
NIVERSAL {fpace, as far as we know of it, feems tobe filled 
with a fubtil fluid, whofe motion, or vibration, is called light. 
This fluid may poffitily be the fame with that which being attract- 
ed by, and entering into other more folid matter, dilates the {ub- 
ftance, by feparating the cenftituent particles, and fo rendering 
fome folids fluid, and maintaining the fluidity of others : of which 
fluid when our bodies are totally Sestinat they are faid to be frozen; 
when they have a proper quantity, they are in health, and fit to per- 
form all their functions ; it is then called natural heat : when too 
much, it is called fever ; and when forced into the body in too great 
a quantity from without, it giges paip by feparating and deflroying 
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the flefh, and is then called burning ; and the fluid fo entering and 
acting is called fire. 

While organized bodies, animal or vegetable, are an gmenting in 
growth, or are fupplying their continual watle, is net ibis done *y 
aitracting end contolidating this fluid called fire, fo as to form of 
a part of ‘their fubtance ? and is it neta leparation of the parts of 
fuch dabftance, which, diffolving its folid flate, fets that fabile fluid 
at liberty, when it again makes its appearance as fre ? 

For the power of man relative to matter feems limited te the di- 
viding it, or mixing the various kinds of it, or changing its form 
and appearance by different compositions of it ; but docs not extend 
tothe niaking or creating of new matter, or annihilating the old ; 
thus, if fire be an original element, or kind of matter, ite quantity 
is fixed and permanenrinthe world. We cannot deftroy any part 
of it, or make addition to it; we can only feparate it from that 
which confiaes it, and fo fec it at liberty, as when we put woed ina 
fituation to be burnt ; or transfer it trom one folid to another, as 
when we make lime by burning ftone, a part of the fire diflodged 
from the wood being left in the flone, May notthis fluid, when at 
liberty, beca ‘pable of penetrating and entering into all bediee, organ- 
ized or ae quittil ug eafily in ‘totality thole not organiz od; and 
quitting eafily in part thofe which are ; the part aflumed and fixed 
re! maining till the body is dillolved ? 


is it not this fluid which keeps afunder the particles of air, permit- 
ting them to approach, or feparating them more, in proportion as its 
quantity is diminithed or augmented ? is it not the greater gravity 
of the particles of air, which forces the particles of this fluid to 
mount with the matters to which it is attached, as fineke or vapour ? 

Does it not feem to have a great affinity with water, fince it will 
quit a folid taqunite with that fluid, and go off with it in vapuur, 
leaving the folid cold to the touch, aud the degree meafurable by 
the thermometer ? 

Che vapour rifes attached to this fluid, but at a certain height they 
{eparate, and the vapour defcends in rain, retaining but little of it, 
in {now or hail lefs. What becomes of that fluikl ? Does it rife above 
our atmofphere, and mix equally with the univerfal mafs of the fame 
kind ? Or does a fpherical {tratum of it, denfer, or lefs mixed with 
air, attracted by this globe, and repelled or poten up only toa cer- 
tain height from its fur! ace, by the greater weight of air, remain 
there furrounding the globe, aud proceeding with it round the fur ? 

In fuch cafe, as there may be a continuity or communication of 
this fluid through the air qnite down to the earth, is it not by the vi- 
brations given to it by the fun that light a; pears tous; and may it 
not be, that every one of the infinitely (mall vibrations, ftriking 
common matter with a certain force, enter its fubltance, ore held 
there by attraction, and augmented by fucceeding vibrations, rill 
the matter has received as much as their force can drive into it? 

Is it not thus that the furface of this globe is continnally heated 
by fuch repeated vibrations in the day. and cooled by the efcape of 
the heat when thofe vibrations are difcontinacd in the night, er in- 
tercepted aud refleéted by clouds ? 
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Is it not thus that fire is amafled, and makes*the greateit part of 
the fubltance of combuiltible bodies ? 

Perhaps when this globe was artt formed, and its original particles 
took their place at certain diftances from the centre, in proportion 
to their greater or lefs gravity, the fluidfire, attracted towards that 
centre, migit in great: part be obliged, as lightel, to take place 
above the relt, and tuus jorm the {phere of fire above fuppofed, which 
would afterwards be continually diminifhing by the fubftance it af- 
forded co organized bodies, and the quantity reftored to it again by 
the burning or other leparating of the parts of thofe bodies ? 

is nor the natural heat of animals thus produced, by feparating 
in digeition the parts of tuod, and feiting their fire at liberty ? 

js itnottuis fphere of fire which kindles the wandering globes that 
fometimes pais througi:it in our gourle roundthe fun, have their fur- 
face kindled by it, and burft when their included air is greatly iare- 
fied by tae heat on their burning furfaces ? 


EEE TEEEE EET EESE TESTES 


Hints for guarding againfi the DEsirucTion of Ap- 
PLES by the CanKuR-WormM. 


HE deftruction of apples by the cauker-worm, in various parts 

of the country, is a fecious and alarming calamity , and it is 
the duty of every man to contribute his mite towards reitraining 
and avoiding the evil. 

About a year ago, a refpectable gentleman, who is more than eigb- 
ty years of age, remarked tome, * that this {pecies of worm never 
touch apple-trees which ftand on clay.”’ I caft my eye over the 
orchards in this town, and found the remark verified by fadéts. In the 
centre of the towu, where the foil is moitly a pure hiff clay, nota 

iT » ond . eo ani and ic oe ¢ ; 
tree was aliecied by this dev ouring animal, and this gentleman in- 
forined me, the fact bcd been the fame ever {ince his remembrance, 

I have lately made a journey to the eaftward, and am, by particu- 
lar obfervaiions, convinced of the truth of the fact. 1 find, that 
wherever orchards and on clay, or a cold, moiit, {pringy foil, the trees 
rewain untouched, A gravelly foil is not friendly to thefe worms; 
bat if the grave! is mixed with a foft light earth, the trees thereon are 
confiderabiy injured. On the other hand, gravel, mixed with a hard 
clayed earib, never admits the worm. In thort, the lighter the 
earth where the trees fland, the earlier the worm appears, and the 
nore complete their ravages. 

Thele (acts (uggelt to farmers the propriety of choofing fuch fpots 
on their tarms tor orchards, as do not admit the worm; for hard clay 
and cold moiit earth do not furnifh this animal with agreeable lodg- 
ings. 

| would farther jut hint to farmers, who have not a choice of foils 


for orchards, the poflibility that, by plowing or digging up the earth 
under the trees, juit before winter, and expoling the worm to the ac- 


tion of rain and troit, they may perhaps deftroy it, or fo heflen tbe 
number, as to fave the fruit of the ircceeding year. 


Hartrorp, Jume 1792. VIATOR. 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


IMPARTIAL REVIEW 
Uf American Publications. 


The MtscerLraneous Essays and Occastonat Writincs of Francts 
Hopkinson, £/7. Philad. 3 vol. 8vo. Price, in boards, 4 dols. 


M OST of the eflays contained in thefe volumes were formerly 
publifhed in detail ; and many of them were fo generally ad- 
mired at the time, as to eftablifh the literary reputation of the 
author, and procure him a Jarge portion of well-earned fame. This 
collection, therefore, cannot fail to be well received by the citizens of 
the united ftates, who will long continue to revere the memory of 
Mr. H. whofe diftinguithed talents were exerted to promote the beft 
intere(ts of his country, in the moft trying emergencies. Fis wri- 
tings fhow him to have been an early, an active, and a perievering 
whig ; anda powerful advocate for the eftablifiment of our prefent 
form of federal government. Some of his molt valoable perform- 
ances on political fubjects are in the allegorical form, a inode of wri- 
¢ing in which he has been equalled by few. : 

The fubjects of thefe eflays being almoft as various as the eflays 
themfelves ate numerous, we fhall not fo far defcend to particulars, 


as to attempt to give an account of the feveral pieces. Nor does fuch 
minutenefs appear neceflary, when we confider that the writings and 
literary character of the author are very generally known. Suffice 
it to obferve, generally, that the leading characteriftics of Mr, Hop- 
kinfon’s writings are, extraordinary ver/atility of genius, combined 
with extenfive fcience ; brilliancy of imagination, connected witha 
found judgment and good tafte ; and genuine humour, uncontamina- 
ted by that low and trifling fpecies of wit, which can yield pleafure to 
none but vulgar and frivolous minds. 

We are informed, in a note prefixed to the firft volume, that the 


feveral pieces were prepared for the prefs by the author, before his 
death ; and that they are now publifhed from hi: manufcripts, in the 
drefs in which he lefr them. But had he lived to fuperintend the pub- 
lication of them himfelf, we think it probable that he would either 
have revifed or expunged fome of them, which were written to an- 


fwer purpofes of a temporary nature; and others, in which particn- 
lar characters are feverely fatirized. In ovr opinion, rhete cafta 
fhade over the fplendour of his works. In juilice to the memory of 
Mr. H. we fhall ftate one fact, which fupports our opinion, that fun- 
dry alterations would have been made, had he lived to revift his li- 


terary productions, The editor ofa daily paper, which was eftablith- 


ed in this city fome time after the publicatien of Mr. Hopkinfon’s ce- 
Jebrated allegory of “‘ The New-lioof,’’ applied to him for a correct 
copy of that performance, which he propofed to infert in his gazette. 


Mr. 1, complied with his requeft ; but was particularly careful to 
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ftrike out the concluding obfervations, in which he had burlefqued the 
ravings ofa declamatory writer, in the public papers. | his was cer- 
tainly a judicions and laudable omiffion. ror, bettdes that the name 
of the declamatory writer alluded to had become publicly known, the 
force ani a beauty ‘of the allegory .were diminifhed, by a conclufion 
which was beneath the dignity of that inimitable performance, and 
which had no immediate conneétion withit. And yet the allegory 
is now publithed in its original form; and accompanied with the 
eliay which is the fubsect of the burleique. 

Of thefe volumes, the firlt and fecond confift of mifcellaneous profe ; 
the third commences with judgments piven by Mr. Hepkinfon, in the 
admiralty ef Peunfylvania, and concludes with his poetical writings. 

Should any of our readers be unacquainted with Mr. H’s manner of 
writing, the follo: wing extract will afford them a tolerable fpeeimen 
of that elegant humour, for which he was fu much and fo juftly ad- 
viired by all whoknew him. 


v7 CONGRESS had, from fome difyuft, faddenly temoved from Philadelphia 
tu Princeton in New-Jericy : but, finding themuelves but ill accommodated theme, 
they took into confideration the {xing upon k me fuitable piace for their permanent 
refidence. In canvafling this queition, the caftern and fouchern delegates could not 
agree On a fitwation equally convenient for b: th. On motiun of Mr G+. it was at 
length determined, that congrefs fhouid have two ni es of alternate tefidence ! one 
on the banks of the Potowmack, and the other on the bunks of the Delaware: and it 
was refolved, that congrefs hhould not remain Iefs than fix months, nor more than twe 
ears at either of thele placesatonctime. But as there ne town on the Potow- 
tack fit for their reception, they, for the prefeut, a jjourned to Annapolis, T his cire 
emmilance gave occafion for the followiny publication. 


INTELLIGENCE LXTRAORDINARY, 


THE great revolution that hath taken place in America, will undoubtedly involve 
many circumftances of confiderabic importence and curjous fpeculation. Notice, pers 
haps, more remarkable than this, that the philofophical werld may expe to be en- 
tertained with a phenomenon in mechanics, altogether new, and which cannot fail te 
engige univerfal attention. 

The Americans having obferved the great irregularities to which the po'itical fyf 
tems of Evrop e are liable, have invented a method of re culating the affairs of their em- 

ire by aéiual mech anifim, For this purpofe an rmimet fe pend ulum hath been cont 
RrvAcd, of which the point of faf pent on is fixed fomewlere in the orbit of the planct 
Mf@ars,and the Bob is compo! ed of certain heterogencous matter, of great Specific g ras 
‘ity, cabled the American cong c/s 

This miraculous pendu'um is to vibrate between Annapolis, on the Chefapcak, and 
Trenton, on the Delaware ; a range of about 180 miles. 

Be will require the moft fubtle mathematical inveftigations to afcertain the true path 
ef this political bob: for it is pect tty certain that it will not move in a fraigit line, 
not ip acycloid, nor in a parabola, nor in an hy perbola, nor in any other knows 
curve; but will have a motion peculiar to itfelf, forming 2 erected line, the properties 
of which canuot be reduced to an y of the rules within the prefent fyftem of mathe- 
matics. 

Although the ofcillations of this pendulum will not be performed in, yet they will 
average equal tinics. Two vibrations muft be made in two years: but thefe vibra 
tions may bear no determinate proportion to cach other; for their relative proper 
tions will depend entircly upon the ipscic gravity of the bob: which being, from 
the nature of its compotition, very variable, will render the ofcillations equally varia- 
ble with refpect to each other : and, wh ich i is very extraordinary, although in all other 
inftances, the more ponderous a hody i is, the more it is difpofed to reft, and the fliorter 
and flower will its vibrations be when fulpended, it will be the reverfe in the prefent 
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eafe; for the bob will be inclined to motion more or lefs, in proportion as the matter 
of which it may be compofed thall happen to be more or lefs du land heavy. 

By the ofcillations of this pendulum and its Jeavy bob, are thirteen wheels of the 
American machine to be regulated. And, it is expected, that the different combina- 
tions of motions, the adtings and counter-actings, the checks and counter-checks of 
the moving parts, will fo correct and baiance each other, as to produce, in the final re- 
fult, a movement fo perfectly equable, that the great de/iderata, viz. the perpetual mo- 
tion, and the difcovery of iougitude, will no loager puzzle the brains and drain the 

urfes of feckers in {cicuce. 

But the moft entertaining confequence of this improvement in politics will be, that 
it will render vifible the locomotive faculties of the feveral nations in Europe ; fu far 
at leaft us the fame may be afcertained by their refpective ambefladors and envoys. 
For, as they muft all follow the movements of the American bob, they will do this ac- 
cording to the genius of the countries to which they refpectively belong. The vola- 
tile and active will always keep within reach of the object of purfuit; the carelefsand 
indolent will loiter by the way; and the dull and phiegmatic be fo diftanced, that by 
the time they thall have arrived at one of the limits of ofcillation, they will find it 
neceffary to tack about and follow the pendulum in its return to the other. 

In order to render this a.ternate peregrination as convenient as may be to their mi- 
nifters, the feveral governments of Europe are to raife by contribution the fum of 
four hundred thoufand guineas, for the purpofe of levelling the roads between Anna- 
polis and Prenton, building bridges, and erecting houfes of relidence in each of thofe 
towns, if thule can properly be called houfes of refidence wherein the inhabitants ars 
to have no ref. 

Some have thought that when this on/frous pendulum fha'l be once fet in motion, 
it wi'l not be poflible to confine it within the propofed limits; but that it will, by its 
great weight (contrary to the ufual laws of gravitation.) enlarge its field of action, and 
acquire a velocity which will caufe it to fwing from New-Hampthire to Georgia. 

A further improvement hath alfo been fugyelted; which is this—Many philofo- 
phers have been of opinion, that the moft regu ar and proper motion of a peudulum 
would be to caufe it to fwing in a hori. ontal circle, and not in a vertical plane, as the 
common practice is, fo chat the ftring or rod may defcribe a cone, of which the apex 
will be in the point of fufpenfion, and the bafe formed by the circumference of the 
circular plane in which the bob moves. 

Should this idea prove jut (which Mr. Rittenhoufe has been dire&ted to afcertain) 
the revolutions of America will be performed ina circle, whofe diameter, north and 
fouth, will be from a point in St. John’s river, Nova-Scotia, to the mouth of the 
great river Miflifippi, and weft and eaft, from the Lake in the Woods, to an unknowu 
diftance in the Atlantic ocean. ‘The only inconvenience will be the cutting a circular 
road through mountains and foretts, for the accommodation of foreign minitters and 
the officers of congrefs; and the providing fufficient fhips at the point where the faid 
line of circumvolution hhall leave che continent, and enter oa the waters of the At- 
Jantic, in erder that their excellencies, and their honours, may be attendant on this 
fublunary planet in every part of its orbit. A. B. 

O&. 1783. 


In a commencement oration, written by our author, we find the fol- 


lowing ftrictureson the modern fyftem of education. 

After the youugfter hath been taught to fpell, read, and write, in his mother tongue, 
he afcends the firit ftep of learned education. —The Latia language is the object, to at- 
tain which, a*Latin grammar is put into the poor boy’s hands. [his grammar is call- 
ed the rudiments or foundation of that language : by which one might {uppofe, that 
the graminar had been given by infpiration, and the Romans derived their language 
from it. But the fac is jal the reverfe; for iu every ianguaye, the grammar is, aud 
mult neceffarily be, the refult, and not the origia of that language : but notwithitand- 
ing this undeniable truth, the Latin mutt be inculcated according to the method and 
difcipline of the fchouls, @ poferiori, in more fenfes than one. —Well! through this 
grammar, at all events, the bewildered pupil mutt wade, groping for a year or two 
in utter darkuefs, and learning by rote a complicated fyftem of rules, the propriety 
or appjication of which it is impollibls fur him to fee in any inflance. 


Mu guft, 3792. Pp 
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Thefe rules are framed partly in elegant profe, and partly in much more elegant 
vorfe,in order, ! fuppofe, to infinuate to the fludent fome tafte for. Latin pectry, 
whilt he is learuing the rudiments of the language. If 1 had not, ladies, a refpectful 

regard [or your ears, and no {mall tendernels for my own teeth, | would give youa 
fan; pl 5 of ¢ r grammar verfification. 

Alter thefe rules have been got by rote, as I faid before, it may be thought that 
there is nothing more neceflary to the knowled ige of the Latin tongue—But alas! 
thioisonlythe egianing of troubles—The rules muft not oaly be got by memory, 
but the exceptions alfo to thofe rules—Now, good people, you mutt kuew that thefe 
cx-ep'ions are fowery numerous, that, in many cafes, it is immaterial which you 
choofe fora flandard, the rule itfelf, or the exception. 

The excellency of this method of teaching a language, by means of its grammar, 
may be ‘iludrated by a familiar parallel, You mull know, ladies, that when a man 
fisuds,or walks, or performs any motions of the body, fuch pofitions and motions are 
all reducible to mathematical principles. In all cafes, itis neceflary that what is call- 
ed the centre of gravity fhould be fupported ; were it otherwife, the perfon muft una- 
vvidably fall to the ground: and thus are all our movements redugible to fyftem. 
Now, if the prefent mode of education is right, (and who dares aflert it is not /) you 
fhould not futfer your children to walk, or even attempt to waik, before they have 
learned thefe rules, for which purpofe you muft neceflarily provide mathema. ical 
Lurtes, and yeomatrical dancing maflers. Oh the excellence of | learning ! | What de- 
hight mut it afford the fond parent, to fee young mater fianding | like the rafters of a 
houle, and mifs dancing in triangles, rhomboides, and trapeziums ! 

Duttu proceed. We will fuppofe the vale ttudent hath made fome advances in 
the knowledye of the Latin language, according to the method propoled. ‘The fir 
obiervable confequence 1s, that be lofes, op at leak gains no ground in,a tale for the 
é erancies of his mative tongue. His diclion becomes fiiff and aukward, and his hand- 
witty datogiabdle. So that whilf he is hudying the anatumy of a dead language, 
Le remains a ftranger to the beauties of the living. 


Ir is probable that there are many amonylt the ladies, whom I have now the honour 
to addrefs, who have never ftudied grammar, or know any thing of ats cules; and 
yet [ wonture to aflurm, that a few lines, written by your fair hands, and diciated by 
gentle nature, thel! convey more lively fewfibalitics, and fhall fad a Miorter way tothe 
heart, than a whole page—aye, or forty of them—comp fed by the moh icarned 
prasimaran, with Dyeworth om his right hand, and Enticd on his left. 

Ta the mean time, the afliduous youth reads Ovid's Afetamerphofes, lor the improves 
ment ot his mor ox aud learas from Horace to be chaite and ‘ eamemeate. TLat time 
which might be ufefuily employed in itudying the haieres of thole nations with 
whom we are, or may be connected, is contumed im reading the Colectable and la- 
mentable Lory of Z2acus and quecu Dido, ‘The ane, a herv of fo infgnificanc a caf, 

sudabl gredients of his character may be comprifed in the words Piss 

the other, to {peak delicately, not the moft thining example of female 
yirtuc and moderation. The onc, « dilcourteous knight, and the other a furious ena- 
Niorata. 

Ir jutt occurs to me, that Dido's greatefl misfortune was, that fhe lived in a barba- 
Pous age, When lawycrs were not to be hud for love or money. Had her fam om 
anour happened in our day, the might have recovered at leaf, £.7.0 dam : 
which, ail thugs confidered, would have been much better than cutting her throat 
upon a wood-pile—a’ defperate Dido did—This by the bye. 

Phe youny fludent is at length fitted for the higher clafiys of feienge. Me learns 

sathemat CHS, GOO; Pa} ney,t iaturat phil wl ype shy, hoyic, ctaics, iad metaphy Fics. 

With refpect to the ‘three firft, | woukl only fay—That if they wer’ divefted of 
{ome fcientific pedantry (i mean as they are taught in the fchools); they are worthy 
the attention of a rationa! mind tebouadh as they advance the knowledge of truth ; for 
ol ali valuable things, #wth is the moft valuable. 

But of all the fyQems of complicated noniente, that ever puzzled the befy braius of 
niortal man, fogic is furely che molt infignificant. An art which no ingenuity can 
app y to any ove ufcful purpote of life. Linagine to younfelves, gentle hearers, a le- 
ciety of Jogic‘ans, whofe converfarion in the common occurrences of life fhould be con- 
ducted in flog lic mode and fora. he learned houfe-keeper goes to market, and 


* This alludes to a circumfance of thé time, fomcthing like the*cafeuliqucen Diss. 
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endeavours to perfaade the butcher"to lower the price of his mutton in celarent ; the 
butcher enforces his demand in barbara. The logical lover alfo attacks his duicinea in 
form: He affures her, in particular afirmatives, that he is enameured of her charms; 
and from thefe premifes, draws an ariful conclufion, that the ought to encourage | is 
paffion, and return hislove. The lady replies, in univer/al 


Jat negatives, The ga lant then 


plays off his whole battery in a compacted forit s ‘The lady anfwers only in the /we- 


ple ferm—a weakaels is dilcovered in her middie term—hhe is reduced to a dilemma, aud 
furrenders at difcretion, 

in fuch a procefs, what is to become of Cupid and his darts! What is to hecome of 
the logic of the eyes, and a thoufand nameiels expreflions of the feeling of 1) 
which nature alone can dictate! What is to becon.e of them! Why they are ent rey 
out of the quettion. Syogifms—invincible fyllogifms, mutt fupply their Plecc. 
W hat is learning goud for, unicls it makes as wifer than nature ! 

But | may be told that logic never was defigned for fuch purpofes; and that its ufe 
is the difcovery of truth, and the dete@tion of error—Here | join iffue—and am beld 
to affert, that from the days of Ariftotle to the prefent moment, mankind are 
debted to /egic for the difcovery of any one ufcful truth, or the 
dangerous crror—and further—that no man ever was wed by a fyilogifai—But 
obferve their reverences begin to frown—lI thall, therefore, not arge this fuject any 
further. 

Eibics and metaphysics bring up the rear of a learned education. It would tire your 
patience, my indulyent hearers, fhould | enter upon a cetarl of a | the whimfical abiur- 
dities with which thefe {ciences abound. Ifa man fhould condu& himfeif through 
life, according to the Bri rules of ethics, he would be jult as ridiculous as the kaighe of 
La Mancha, governing bimieli in the moft common occurrences by the folemn forma.- 
ities of chivalry. 

As to metaphy/cs, it is a vilionary fytem, wherein uncertain conclufions are drawn 
from uncertain premifes, and in which the very terms uied have ne determinare 
meaning. ‘The whole isan ingenious fabric but in air; having no real, known 
foundation, whereon tu reft : not unlike the Pagan creed, that the world ftands upon 
the horns of a bull; the bull on the back of an elephant; the elephant on a 
tortoife ; and the great tortorfe upon nuthing. 

it muft be owned, however, that we are indebted to metaphy fies for fome very cu- 

rious and entertaining riddles : {uch as—that infnite carried beyond infinity becomes 
jinite—that one ingnity may be twice as long as another infimity—that foal » not mutter, 
and that matter is not foul; and in thort, that it is no matter whether there be any 
fou! or aet—-Qh! the heights and the depths of learning ! 
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Movern Cnivatry; contaiving the Adventures of Cartatn Jon 
Fen aud Teacve O’Kecan, Ais fervant, Vel I. By H. Hi 
rackenridge. Philadelphia, 1792.—Price, half a dollar. 


Me B. purfuiug the plan of bis firft volume*} contintes, in this, 
his fatires upon various defcfiptions of men, His remarks are 
a whimfical and ludicrous, but have feldom the appear- 
ance of ill mature. - He feems to have been, for the moft part, ina 
langhing humeur, when he wrote ; and we believe few perfons will 
perufe the work, without alfo experiencing rifible emotions. 

We are forry to ablerve, that the captain's travels are not very ree 
markable for variety, Some favourite fcenes, which were exh ibited 
in the firft volunie, are agaia brought forward, with little varia- 
tion, in this. Peter Pindar is not more defirous of ridiculin ‘2, again 
and again, kings and rayal academicians, than our author appears 
difpofed to fata) ize popular elections, the American Philofepbical 


* For aw account ofthe fir volume, fee the Afylum for February 1792, page iz; 
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Society, ignorance in the clergy, and Indian treaties, &c. Not fa- 
tisfied with the ftrictures upon thefe feveral fubjects, in his firft vo- 
Jume, he has again attacked them in this. Several new characters, 
however, are brought into view ; and amidft much light reading, 
new and valuable obfervations frequently occur. Mr. B, affecis to 
write merely for the fake of ftyle, but no perfon, who has peruted the 
work, can, for a moment, l.ok upon this pretenfion in a ferious light. 

The frff book contains remarks on popular elections ; particularly 
ona difpolition, which is faid to be prevalent among the people, to 
raife low and ignorant characters to the highett public flations. ‘] his 
book alfo contains obfervations on the vanity and felf importance 
of the Englith nation, whoare fuid to undervalue all the world befide. 

The adventures of the captain and Teague at the houfe of an el- 
derly lady, where they had put up for the night, occupy the /econd 
Aook, Asa {pecimen of our author’s deferiptive talent, we fhall ex- 
tract his account of this lady's perfon. 

She was a good looking woman, bein Zz about fifty- feven years of age, wilh gray 
hairs, but a green fillet un her left eye-brow, as it feems the eye on that fide was fube 
yeh to a defludtion of rheum, which made it expedient to cover it It cculd net be 
faid that hertceth were bad, becaule fhe had none. Hf the wanted the rote on her 
cheek, fhe had it on her nofe, fo that it all came to the fame thing. Nothing could 
be faid againtt her chin, but it ufed her mouth il. in getting above it. She was not 
very tall, but what fhe wanted in height, fhe made up in breacch; fo that multiply- 
ing one dimenfion by the other, the might be confidered as a very fizeable woman. 

This handfome perfonage became paflionately cnamoured of 
Teague, w ho felt an equal flame, (for fhe was very wealthy) and 
they were to have been united in wedlock next morn! ng; but the 
captain, unwilling to lofe his fervant, found means to dijiuade him 
from the match, 

The man (faid the captain)@Pho furrenders himfelf to the arms of a fupcrannuated 
female, for the fake of fortung,*acts 2 part not lefs unworthy andy difyraceful, than 
the proftitute who docs the fame for halfa crown. While a man has the ufe of his 
limbs and arms, he ought to be above fuch mercenary motives; and true happinefs 
can be found only in congruity, and what is natural. 

The third bockis anadmirable fatire upon thofe ignorant preachers, 
who bellow torth to their {till more ignorant hearers, an incoherent 
and unintelligible jargon, which kind of rant pafles frequently for 

ood pradiical preaching. 

The fourth book opens with fome ftrictures on city elections : in 
which wealth, particularly in the funds, is faid to be the candidates’ 
chief recommendation.— The remaining part of this book is occupied 
by the truly pathetic fiory of a lovely, but unfortunate female. 

In the fifth book, a negro member of the philofophical fociety is in- 
troduced, delivering an annual oration to the fociety, in which he en- 
deavours to fhow that the original complexion of the human fpecies 
was black.—In orders to reconcile the various theories on this fubjet, 
Mr. 8. wittily conjectures, that Adam was a white man and Eve a 
black woman; and that fume of their children took after the father, 
and others after the mether.—This book alfo contains obfervations 
on the doctrine of univerfal falvation ; a curious fpecimen of debates 
in congrefs ; remarks on the decay of learning, particularly of the 
Greek lanznage, in our feminaries of education ; ; and a burlefque on 
Indian treaties. 
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The fixth book commences with an ironical defence of flavery, in 
which the cruelty and injultice of the traffic in human fleth are exhibited, 
in feveral ftriking points of view. One argument ufed in defence of 
negro flavery is, its being practifed by the moft devout perions of 
every religious perfuafion, except the quaker ; no other religious fo- 
ciety having made jt aterm of communion, not to hold a flave. The 
plan of a gradual abolition is thus pointedly ridiculed. 

In the phrenzy of the day, fome weak minded powers, in Europe, begin to confider 
what is called the African trade asa moral wrong, and to provide for a gradwa/ aboli- 
tion of it. If they will abolifh it,1 approve of its being done gradually ; becaufe, 
numbers being embarked in thie trade, it muft ruin them, all at once to defift from it. 
On this principle, | have always thought ita defect in the criminal codes of moft na- 
tions, not giving licence to the perpetrators of offences, to proceed, for a limited time, 
in Jarcenies, burglaries, &c. until they get their hands out of ule to thefe purfuits, and 
in ule to others. For it mult be greatly inconvenient to thieves and cut-throats, whe 
have engaged in this way of life, and [pent time, and expended money, and run great 
rifks in acquiring fkill in their employment, to be obliged all at once to withdraw 
their hands, and lay afide picking locks, and apply themfelves to induftry in other 
ways, for a livelihood. 

We have next fome ftrictures on the quibbles and technical formal- 
ity, which too generally characterize the practitioners of law. We 
fhall conclude this article with the following report of a law-cafe, 


which fees well calculated to ridicule the trivial diftinctions and un- 
certainty of the law. 

What came before the court wasa motion in arreft of judgment. A Jonathan Mun 
had been indicted, and found guilty of “ felonioufly taking and carrying away water 
out of the well of Andrew Mab.” It was moved in arrett of judgment, that larceny 
could not be committed of water in a well, it being real property; for it was a diftinc- 
tion of the common law, that larceny could not be committed of things real, or fa- 
vowring of the reality, Black. 232. 2 Ray. 470. Hawkins, &c. So that taking away 
the foil was merely a tre/pa/s ; and taking away thegwater could be no more. 

It was anfwered, that water being flvitans ct mobdilig, could not be confidered as real 
property ; that az ejement would not lic for water, but for fo many acres of land cov- 
ered with water, Yelv. 143. 1 Burr.142. Becaufe it was impoflible to give execu- 
tion of a thing which is always tranficnt and running, Run. 36 quotes Cro. Jac. rso, 
Lev. 114. Sid. 151. Thence it is that in a grant of the foil it is neceflary, as we fee 
from old forms, to add the right of ways, woods, and watcr-courfes, Lilly. Con. 132, 
and 179. Bridg. Con. 321. ‘That whatever might be faid of water in its natural 
bed on the feil, as water in arunning ftream ; yet a well being dug by the labour of 
hands, the water thus acquired, muft be counted as perfonal, not real property. 
Barbcray, Titius, and Locke. ‘That at a well,the water, being drawnup by the bucket, 
and thus by ene act feparated from the freehold, and by another taken from the bucket, 
it becomes a fubject of larceny ; as in the law of corn, trees, or grafs growing. For if 
thefe be fevered at one time, and at another time taken way, it is larceny. Mawk. 
Pl. Cr. 93. 

it was replied, that an eje&ment would lie of water in a well; for here the water is 
fixed in a certain place, within the bounds and compafs of the well; and is confider- 
ed as part of the foil. Run. 37. ‘That, ex vi termini, in the indi@tment, “ out of the 
well,” it muft be confidered as water ex, out of or from the well; that is, water fever- 
ed by the very act of taking; for otherwife it would have been expretied, by “‘ water 
out of the bucket” of Andrew Mab; not out of the well; and {fo the taking could 
not be larceny, but trefpafs; as in the cafe of a tree that is cut down at one time, and 
taken away at another; or apples growing on a tree, or fhaken down and yathered 
from the foil; the firft being a trefpafs, the fecond larceny. Curia advifari oult. 
The captain whifpering to lawyer Grab, enquired what difference it made in the 
punithmenc, whether it was larceny or trefpals? He was aniwered, that in the one 
cale it was hanging by the common law, and im the other to pay the value of the pro- 


perty. Avery material difference indeed, faid the Captain, to depend on fo nice 2 
dikinGion. . 
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By Cmartes Crawerorpn, £7. 


THOU, maft worthy to be praifed, 

QO adored ! 

Eternal, boundlefs, and almighty Lord! 

Who the vaft heav’n drew as a curtain 
forth, 

Who took and upon nothing hung the 
earth ; 

While ali the morning flars together 
fung, 

And from thy fons loud Haillelujahs 
rung ; 

And faid to the tumultuous ocean wide, 

Hiere fhalt here thy proud 
waves abide ! 

At thy rebuke which inftant fled along, 

Scared at the potent thunder of thy 
tongue. 

At thy command the fun difpenfed his 


yy 
ray, 


thou come, 


Fiamed in th’ etherial vault, and gave 
the day ; 


In higheft heaven who keep thy chicf 
abode, 

From ever, unto endiecfs ever, God; 

As with a garment cloathed around with 
light, 

In dazzling Majefty feverely bright ; 

‘Yhe awiul Iphmdors of whole throne 
diiy 


‘To eye: 


lay, ; 

of Seraphim refilllefs day. 

Teas: ted i ripid lightnings through 

ur, 

The y 2%, and lay unto the c, Here we are! 

Who can bold back thy ali-commanding 
hand f& 

And who the thunder of thy force with- 
fland ? 

Heaven's pillars tremble at thy fern re- 
prool, 

Waked and furprized at thy dread power 
aloof ; 

Thou overturn’? the mou 
ire 


wtains in thine 
Thou art a jealous God, and a confum- 


ai ait Se 
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Clouds are thy charict ; and thy chario- 
teer 

A mighty Cherub, riding through the 
air, 

Where can I go from thy all-fearching 
eye ? 

And whither, whither, from thy fpirit 
fly? 

If 1 thould take th’ excurfive wings of 
morn, 

And to the fea’s remoteft bounds be 
borne, 

There } fhould meet thy unconfined com- 
mand, 


Urged by thy power, and guided by thy 
hand 

If up to higheft heaven I could afcend, 

Or down to loweft hell my footfeps 
bend; 

In higheit heaven, or loweft hell, where- 
eer 

I bent my footheps, I fhould find the 
there. 

No darknefs is impervious to thy fight, 

But fhows me to thee like the broadch 
light. ! 

Thy eyes run to and fro the earth te find, 

And fhelteer him who bears a virtuous 
mind. 

I'll cleanfe my heart to win thee to a- 
bide, 

As a yiyantic champion at my fide, 

*Gaintt vice with terror though thou art 
encued, 

Vet thou art full of mercy to the good. 

Can the meek mother, whom «ff Gion 
filled, 

Be with relentlefs enmity inflilled, 

Againtt the little darling whem the bred, 

Reared in her arms, and with her hofom 
fed ? 

Yes, the meck mother, whom affeGion 
filled, 

Can be with ruthlefs enmity infitled, 

Againit the little dariing whom the bred, 

Reared in her arnss, and with her bofom 
fed. 

But thou wilt never thy own foms neg- 
led, 

But thou ‘wilt never cafe the righteous 
to pis ioc. p 
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© Lord, how varteus are thy works and 
great ! 

In wildom were they all produced com- 
plete. 

With riches haft thou filled th’ extenfive 
earth, 

Which brings luxuriantly her biedlings 
forth. 

The fea, as wellas the delightful land, 

Declares the work of an Almighty hand. 

There bulky veflels make their trackicis 
way, 

Aad there Leviathan is wont to play. 

lnallthe glorious works which thou haf 
made, 

Various and countlefs living creatures 
tread. 

They cali upon thee for their daily food, 

Thy hand thau openclt, they are filled 
with good. 

Wile I have beimg I will fpeak thy 
praife, 

In that my voice triumphantly I'll raife. 


DESCRIPTION of 2 CHURCH. 
( By thelate Francis Hopkinfon, Ef ) 


A$ kate beneath the hallowed roof I 

l trod, % 

Where faints in holy rapture feek their 
God; 

Where heart-ftung finners, fuing heaven 
for grace, 

With tears repentant confecrate the place. 

Oh! how my foul was ftruck with what 
I faw, 

And (hrunk within me in religious awe ! 


The amaify walls, which feem'd to 

fcorn the rage 

Of battering tempeh and of mouldering 
age ; 

In long perfpective ftretched, ti'l breadth 
and height 

Were almott lo& ia diftance fron the 
fiyht ; 

With monumental decorations. hung, 

They fpoke mortality with fiicat tongue. 

There, foreowing (eraphs heaw award lift 
their eyes, 

Aad hKetle cherabs weep foft elegies. 

l trod —and farted at the mighty noife ; 

dhe hollow pavement lifted up its voice 5 


Refponfive to the ftroke, the walls a- 
round, 
Through k ngthened 


the folemn found. 


ailes, prolonged 


Far in the weft, and noble to the 
fight, 
he gilded ergan rears its towering 

height ; 

And hark! methinks I from its bofom 
hear, 

Suft iffuing founds that fteal, upon the 
ear 

And flout ferenely on the liquid air. 

Now by degrees more bold and broad 
they grow, 

And riot luofely thro’ the aifles below ; 

"Til the full organ infts its utmoh voice, 

Aud my heart thuddess at the powerful 
noil 

Like the laf trump, one note is heard ta 
found 

Thar all the maffy pillars tremble round : 

The firm fixt building fhivers on its 
v ale, 

And vaf vibration fills th’ aflonifhed 

lace : 

The marble pavements feem to feel their 
doom, 

And the bones rattlein cach hollow tomb, 


But now the blaft harmunious dices a. 


way, 
And tapers gently in a fine decay : 


The melting founds on higher pinions 


fly, 

And feem to fall folt oozing from on 
high ; 

Like evening dew they gently fpread 
around, 

And thed the fweetnefs of heart-thrilling 
found; 

"Till grown too foft, too fine for morta} 
car, 

The dying ftrains diffolve in diftan: air. 

Methought U heard a flight of angels 
rile, 

Mott fweetly chaunting as they gained 
the fkies : 

Methought | heard their kk Tening fouad 
decay 

And fade, and melt, and vanith quite 
away. 


Hail, heaveh-born.mufic ! by thy power 
we railé 

Th’ uplifted foul to acts of highe* praife : 

Ol! I would die with mufic melting 
round, 

And float to blifs upon a {ca of found! 
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DISAPPOINTED LOVE 


(By the fame.) 


RecitTaTive. 


IGH raifed in xther, from her filver 
throne, 

The moon in melancholy mildnefs thone ; 

Nor voice, nor found difturbed the mid- 
night hour, 

Save the fad fouthwind murm'ring in 
the bower; 

When, fable clad, with flow and penfive 
mien, 

Narciffa, lonely, paffed the dufky green ; 

All wan with wafting grief, forfook her 
bed, 

And fought the filent manfions of the 
dead. 

Her bofom heaved with many a deep- 
drawn figh, 

And the big tear ftood trembling in her 
eye ; 

Then from her lips thus broke the veice 
of woc— 

‘Then planets liened, and the moon 
moved flow. 


Air. 
Farewell to all that promifed joy ; 
No flattering hopes my thoughts employ ; 
A wounded heart blecds in my breait, 
And death alone can give me ref. 


And thou, lamented youth, farewell ! 
With thee the fmiling profpe& fell ; 
Sad o’er thy grave broods black defpair, 
Fer all my hopes lie buried there. 


But now thy form moved in my fight, 
I glowed with love and dear delizht ; 
Thy bofom burned with equal fire, 
With equal pangs of foft defire. 


But now I deck’d me for thy bride ; 
Elate in youth and beauty’s pride, 

My throbbing heart beat quick alarms, 
Whilft blifs approached in Damon’s arms. 


A voice foon ftrikes my ftartled car, 
Whole difmal accents yet I hear; 
Forbear, fond maid, forbear it cries, 
For Damon, thy loved Damon, dics. 


All ftrength forfakes my tottering frame; 
My tongue fcarce utters Damon's name ; 
Proftrate I fall; my eye-balls roll, 

And anguish rings my tortured foul. 


Parnaffiad. 


Yet, yet, | hear the deep-toned bell,’ 
With minute ftrokes tell out his knell; 
My {welling heart grows big with grief, 
And not one tear vouchfafes relief. 


Oh! if beneath yon pale moon’s fphere, 
Thy lambent f{pirit floats in air, 
Witnefs my fighs, hear me complain, 
And pity my unequaled pain. 


Whilft bitter gricf, and pining woe, 
And welcome death at laft will fhow, 
How hard their fate who ever prove 


‘The pangs of di/appointed love. 


Je DELIA. 


WROTEON A LEAF IN HER POCKET-BOOK,. 


( By the fame.) 
¢ O, little leaf, and to the fair, 
x 


The miftrefs of my heart, 
My truth and conftancy declare, 
My ardent love impart. 


But how fhall thy {mall page contain 
‘That which no bounds control ? 

Or how fhall feeble words explain 
The tranfports of the foul ? 


Go, tell her then that nothing lefs 
Than a whole life of tove, 

Can all my joy in her exprefs, 
Can my fixed paflion prove, 


That nought but death can from my 
nund, 
Her dear idea part, 
And lovely Delia ne’er thall find 
A rival in my heart. 


Go, tell her all our peaceful years 
In mutual blifs we'll fpend ; 
And hope to meet beyond the fpheres, 
W hen this frail life thall end. 
May, 1768. 


EPIQGQR A M. 


MORS JANUA VITS. 


DEATH is the gate of life, they fay ; 
The way to blifs, all fedts agree : 
Then, furely, none can grudge to pay 

So {mall 2 toll—sle doSor's fee 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Historicar sxetcn of the pi 
which aii at Philadelp 


Nthe 18th of Nov ember, the 
in * A bill, ) i ing th 
according to the fi numeration 
one reprefentative for every thirty 
committee ef the whole ; and on 
five, tothirty-four, and to thirty 
however, were of nearly fimilar 
We fhall, however, flate the fubit 
increafing the ratioto thirty- 
Mr. Dayton faid that he tho 
1 number the moft agreeable 
numerous repreciet 
ild be lefs likely 
1¢ point of view, Mr. Dayt 


neue cent! ‘ 


by any tleman in 
magnitude and importance, it 
were confidered as the re} t ‘ 
The houfe of reprefentative fuy it t , uncer certain 
a pure repreicntation ol t} : iu t pportionment of its members 
with reipect tothe une jual eallric r itat inte ich this intry was divide d, a 
to give the thre« great flates a 1 y predominar nfluer upon that floor "The 
had only to combine their enct) nd ffociate almoft any one of othe 
eleven fates with them, in order enfure fi sto any favourite project oe at the 


’ 


5 
cy 
y 


» 
r 
: , 
might have in view. He was aware, that u anfwered by gentlemen, that 
fuch a combination was not likely t ] ac n flatesfo diftant in point of 
Bontl and difl 7 in local interef . a He had! ; er 
fituation, anc Serine in local interefts and circumf cs. e had been ever flow, 


he faid, in the prediction of evil—but ig trom the temper and difpofirion’of 


rvatio nd experience, he would venture to pr 


4 
i 


man, and judging from paft ob 
nounce, without any pretenfion to the {pi y, that the great flates would 
thus combine their influence, whenever y fh i deem it for their advantage, and 
that - interefts of the other fi ould confequence become the {facrifice. 
Thefe ftates then that are thus ex] vhich r he confidered at leaft two 
urity and 
tection againtt the effects h combin: nthe fenate. We » he afked, 

e confiftent with prudence « ith fafety, for very ftates to affer a meature 


lireclly tending to weaken, if t det r that fecurity ven , he faid, the 


fe which new formed tl pion, would find their ar fee 


’ 


ite would have need of all its firmnefs tt tinuing to eppofe any 
carrying of which the houfe fhould be rmined to} vere. B 
quired, would be the confeque 
gentiemen ffiould have taker 


ere they thought they had j cal ftedfa 
: 


ned purpofe of a body coniilling of two hut 


r appointments from a perer, and from the pure! ree, calling themfelves the 


prefentatives of the great body of the people, and p: felling to {peak the fenfe of 
their conftituents ? 
Let 30,000 be adopted as the ratio of reprefentation, and he hefitated not, he faid, 


' patie ohiel Siem ¢ ; aay 

clare, that whenever the reprefentatives fh | think proper to refolve any im- 
. sy : , , ‘ . ine } } 

nt point of difpute into a quetti f firmnefs between the two houfes, the 


nate mutt yield to their fuperior weig and fhrink from the unequal conteft 
the event of their defeat, in a fingle inftance, the independence of that bra ch would 


, 
. 


be materially affe@ted, and the legifative balance fhaken ip its cent 


Avani > q) 
ad ‘guft, 1792. — 
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hefe dangers, Mr. Dayton further ébferved, were by no means imaginary, but 
wo ld tow foon be realized, if the houfe continued to increafe by fifties, in the man- 
nerthey were beginning. 

if the motion under confideration, for increafing the ratio, and leffening the num- 
ber of representatives, fhould prove unfuccefsful, their reliance, he faid, would then 

e upon tic ienate. Phat body, he was fure, was teo mindful ot their own priv.- 
eges and importance, to make a voluntary and deliberate furrender of their inde- 
endence they were too regardful of the intereft of their conflituents, to affent to 
a giving an undue weight to that branch of the Jegiflature in which the great 
{tates had fuch unreafonab'e influence. If, however, in this, his laf reliance, he 
fhou!d be dilfappointed, and the bill be likely to pafs both houfes, he hoped the yeas 
and ways would be entered upon the journals, that it might be known hereafter, 
when the events he had predidled fhould have taken place, who it was that had thus 
given up the union to the contro) of three or four of its members; who were the 
men that had voted for the extraordinary increafe of one branch, at the expenle of 
the independence of the other, and thereby de (troy ed that equilibrium of the go- 
vernment, vpon the prefervation of which, the fairelt hopes of its well-withers were 
founded 

Mr. Gerry, in reply to the geetleman from New-Jerfey, faid he was furprifed to 
Acar the romarks which he made when he recollected his being a member of the 
convention; in which it muft be remembered by that gentleman, that the larger 
States confer to placing the fmall flates on a par with them in the fenate, to ob- 
viate tl y whichthe fmaller flates ol jected apaiatt the large reprefentations 
from the larger tates. He fauid the independence of the fenate was fecured by the 
contlitution—and he was pot apprehenfive that the increafe propofed would over- 
wheilm th wrench of the government, or Icflen their importance, or fhake their 
firmnels. ie gentlen:an had taiked of combinations in the larger flates—but he 
yrefumed no facies could he produced to fupport fuch an apprehenfion, 

‘Phe propefcd increafe in the reprefentation was founded on the principles of juftice 
und equity, it was ftrictly ogreeable to the fpirit and delign of the conftitution, which 
contemplated an increafe, in fome degree proportionate to the increafed population 
«f the htates—he hope herefore, that the conftitution would be fairly and honour- 
ably carried into cf 


Mr. oudinct was not yet convinced, from all the arguments he had heard, that 


by increafing the number of reprefentatives to 113, as propofed by the bill, the 
t i 


wants, wifhes, and interefts of their conftituents, wouid 


be moreglully embraced, 

than by adopt ! } ’ idment then uncer confideration, It had hot yet been 

taken into the account, that a certain {pecies of property in three or four of the 

ftatcs (flaves) would } prefented in the next conyrefs, uf the bill pafled, by at leaf 

12 members, al y th oportion of ether flates, whol property (though of fupe- 

rior val he conflitution to any reprefentation at all. ‘That 
Ri 


he did not ‘mean to lfauit with the confiitution in this refpe&, but to make it the 


sule of his condu¢t, aithough in ¢ conftruction of it, he would not increafe the 


cv l, wl and the hitermecciate Lumber was optional 


itution for the prool, that it cx ntemplated one 
ithe ratio of one fur COO perlons as the 
1 fettling the houfe of reprefcntatives, 

of the citizens of the union, had done 

f fenators, which he had thought a pood 


ndment to the conflitution was ratified by three- 


thmcn feemed to think that this would foon take 


the ratioof 34,000, which weuld give co mem- 

ue fpiritof the amendment te the conftitution, and 

other adt when the amendment fhould be com- 

ycted, r of inf rting four alter thirty, OF any ratio that 
vould cor he number of reprefentatives to 100, or under, 

Mr. 


ntet 
} 


niwer tu Mr. Dayton’s objeGions, that the fates 

re fo as to the number 
» take place amongit the people of the feveral 
the ratio propofed, although more members would come from fome flates 
1an from others, 


at an equality woul 


eic mentioned that every nicniber of the houfe of reprefentat 
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flood in relation to the people of America, and ought to confult the intereft of the 
whole, and not the particular intereft of the ttate in which he was elected. Shouid 
this general principle operate, and which, he fuppofed, ought to a@uate each meme 
& , f 
ber, no danger was to be apprehended trom a combination, as the general good w 
the object of confideration. If this fhould not be the prevailing principle, at mugl 
be the intereit of the fates to have as great a mumber of reprefentatives as cous 
be obtained ; yet, he fuppofed, unicls a divifion of territory took place, the people 
in each tate would be entitled to be reprefented in proportion to the numbers in 
each; andthe danger that it was fuppofed would exit, could not be readily remedied. 
, PR ’ ? 
He alfo obferved, that he imagined the lenate would not be fubject to the intluence 


fuggeited, ‘The fenate was an independent part of the legillature, and would dee 


1s 
t 
{ 


cide all queftions that came before them, as the judgments of the members iheuid 
} ! 


dictate. Solongasa reciprocal negative exifled, as tothe acts of either branch ¢ E 
the legiflature, he hoped we thould find firmneis in each to decide properly. ‘The 
fenate had frequently rejected the bills of the houfe, and had amended others—fome 
very important ones : and the influence ie members of the houle of repreienta- 
tives did not operate on theirdecilions. ‘Lhe objection to the propolition, as not be- 
ing agreeable tothe amendment propofed to the centtitution, he oblerved, was not 
wellfounded. He explained his ideas refpecting the nature of the amendment, and 


concluded that the proportion was conformable to it; and ol! ierved, that the nature 


ofition reipecting the ratio 


of the amendment was contemplated, when the pr 
was made, 

Some amendments to the bill were reported to the houfe, by the committee, and 
agrecd to ; but every attempt to increafe the ratio of : prelentation proved incfiece 


i 


tual.. On motion that the bill thould pafs, it was, on the 23d of November, refolved 
in the allirmative—yeas 433; aeys 12. It was then tranfmuted to the fenate for their 
concurrence. 

Vhe fenate paffed the bill with amendments; the principal of which was, that the 
ratio of reprefentation fhould be, one reprefentative for sbirty-three thoufand iphabi~ 
tants. This amendment was the {ubjeét of a very lengthy debate, in the houie of 
reprefentatives. On motion to agree to this amendment— 

Mr. Gerry obferved, that the bill had pafled both the committee of the whole, 
and the houfe, by a large majority. The principle, as he was informed, on which 
the amendment had taken place in the fenate, was to reduce the fractions which 
would refult fom the ratio propofed by the houfe ; but he faid this difliculty had 
been fully contd edin the houfe. The reprefentation, every body knows, is now 
unequal ; and it muft be fubmitted to for two years longer—and now it is propoled, 
at that period, todeprive the people of that reprefentation to which they are enti- 
tled by the conftitution ! 

Ele thought it was extraordinary, that, after the ratio propofed in the bill had 
been agreed to by the houfe, by fv largea majority, a propofition to alter it fhould 
have been agitated and carried in the fenate. ili fome better reafon than he had 
heard affigned fhould be offered, he thould be againit concurring with the fenate. 
He moved, therefore, that the houfe difagree to the amendment of the fenate. ‘The 
motion was feconded by Mr White. 

Mr. Livermore was in favour of agreeing to the amendment: he enlarged on the 
inequality in the reprefentation, from the great fractional numbers which we uld re= 
fult from the ratio of 30,000. He was fully of opinion that the public buiinefs could 
be full as well tranfacted by 105 members, the number which would be produced by 
aratioof 33,0c0, as by 112 or 113, the number ariting from the rat‘ of 30,000. 

Mr. Benfonfaid there was cne idea, which, if it had been confidered in time, might 
have been adopted, and would perhaps have given very general fatisfaction; and 
that was, that the reprefentatives of the united {tates (hould amount to a certain num- 
ber, according to the whole number of the people, fay one to 30,000: this would 
have given a furplus number, which might have been afligned to thofe ftates thac 
have the largeft fra@ional numbers. He had formerly, he faid, voted for 30,000; 
but asthe principle of equality was more particularly attended to in the amendment, 
he fhould now vote for the ratio propofed by the fenate, He obferved, that flome 
ftates were ftationary; and the increafed reprefentation of the larger fates, when 
once eftablifhed, never would be receded from—this ought to be taken inte terique 
confideration. 
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Mr. Main obferved, that the idea of diminifing the fra&tional parts appeared 
to be the only reafon for the alteration propofed by the femate. The aggregate of 
thefe fh nly had been taken into confideration; but, if the fractions of any 
particu tesfhould be augmented by the amendment, he conceived that the 
ary ui amounted tone good reafon for agreeing to it—and this, he faid, would 
evident) the cale. 

Mr. Wi/liam/on was oppofed to a concurrence. Ie obferved, in general, that the 
operation of the amendment was to diminifh the fradlions to the eaftward, and in- 
creafe thefe to the fouthward. ‘The fouthern fates, he faid, had fuffered fo much 

rthe harrow ty ulation, that he hoped no meaiur would be adopted to 
to the people of thofe fates, by denying them that 
tiyn to which th y were cntitied. Lc regt tted that 
not fully reprefented at this time in the fenate—he 

nt decifion, in that cafe, would have taken place. 
¢ amendment would operate generally againft 


pofed to the amendment; in his ftatements 

J r, He faid they were tcwer 

tween 30 and 40 thoufand, 

ures Would dGemonilrate. 

jultice between the 

s, and fuggelted the pro- 

ing i t kind, as totally alien from 

Mr. ithe amendment, and cbferved that the fenate were in the 
legal exercil their oflice when they pafled it, and had moit undoubtedly a right 
fo to do. 

He read feveral calculations, to fhew that the aggregate of the fractions would 
be reduced upwards of « houfand, bya ratio of 33 thouland, and that the fractions 
in every itate, €xce] VourG ain nifhed alfo by it. 

Mr. i faid he had expected to hear fomething new on the fubjedt, to induce 
an alteration in the opinion of the houfe, but had heard nothing. Fradtions, faid 
he, were fully confidered before, both inthe houfe and in the committee. ‘This he 
confidered as one of the lefler matters pertaining tothe fubject. He faid the bet 
way would have been to have fettled the ratio, without knowing the pumbers of the 
people in the feveral ftates; though that could not be done, as thé numbers were 
known ; yet, he faid, he had made it the rule of his conduct im voting. The princi- 
pl being eftablifhed, there would be no room for combinations, nor any ground for 
complaints and reproaches, refpeting either fouthern or northern interelts. He was 
for adhering to the principle, as that contemplated in the conilitution—and this he 
conceived the houfe had done, and he hoped they weuld not depart from it ; and as 
to frafions, in competition with that principle, he confidered them of very little 
confequence. He did not deny but a {mailer number of reprefentatives would he 
competent to doing the public bufinefs ; but difpatch of public bufinels, and a re- 
publican reprefentation of the people, he conceived were diftin& things. He, there. 
fore, fhould have been in favour of a larger reprefentation 

He controverted the right of the fenate to decide for the houfe, in regard to this 
gueftion. It wasnot, he faid, a queftion of right and privilege. It appertained 
Pp! incipally tothe repreientative I ody. 

He then confidered the queltion, as it refpected the fenate ; and, he thought, that 


a large reprefentation was neceflary, as a barrier to the influence of that body. Nor 


do 1, faid he, think this an unreafonable jealoufy, when the conititution of human 


C 
1 
’ 


nature is canfidered. ‘The conftitution of the united fates is expreis on the fubject ; 
and now is the time when the people ought to enjoy the advantages of the reprefen- 
tation of one tothirty thoufand 

Another confideration to induce a large reprefentation, he deduced from the aca 
cumulation of n y capitals in the united flates, which, faid he, have been in- 
creafed beyond all parallel. The influence of thefe capitals will find its way into the 
houfe. He hoped no altcration would be made in the determination of the majority 
of the members, 
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Mr. Goodbue faid, the difference between th : | the two ratios was fo 
that he did not conceive it would t ifagreein 


“a 
amendment ; he ftated that the eI etw 1 and narthes 


' 
en the ratio of 30,000, was beyon all 3 n in faw fouthern { 
whereas the diflevence on that of va ry sH indeed, in favour of 


northern ftates, which evidentiy dcmonitra 


volved in Sgrecing to the amends 

Mr. Hiliboufe thated various 
tion by 30,000, partict irly a 
the fenate had given their 


the 
the principle of equality was in- 


,faid he, the reprefentati: and, on this queltion, are 
more impartial judge 

Mr Gerry (till fupported his motion for a difagreet - He flated acafe 
that, in the ordinary courfe of population, a ikaty 
now contains 330,000, will then have a mwch lar; 
than any now contemplated. 

He fup ppofed the senate had a difler 
houfe, The larger ftates not being re} 
of thofe fates which are flationai y, oO 
propoled amendment. 

Mr. Willia njon fill contended, that 
bers fromthe eaflern, and four from the 
the amendment was in favour of the 


ftates had been repreiented in the ter ¢ ) v v en tent 


! 1 
i UAaCK, 


Mr. Nives fuges ted an amendment to ¢t! ’ 
‘ 

to ftrike out ove after the werd Delaw are, and to | 
was initrumen tal to move, from the conlideraton 
reprefentation of that ftate, compardd with that 

. . - } } 1 | 
ginia. He had no doubt, from the jutt 
propofed was not directiy contrary to ; 
then adverted to the conftitution, a: 1 the pa ipecting rey entati 
taxation, which are to be apportio: ‘ 
there were evidently wanting to complete the fertence, thefe words, as mearly as may 
be. With this explanation added, he nt on to fhew, that the principle of eq lity 
would be more ftgiGily adhered to, by admitting his amendment, than by reje@ine 


nm i ad 


He obderved, that 


4 


it: for if Delaware contains 58,000 inhalutants, 28,c were certainly nearer to 
33,c00 than 33,000 were to 58,000. He recited other paflages of the conftitu 
to fhew that his idea was compatible with it. 


Mr. Ben/fon again fuggelted his propolition of apportioning the repref 


won, 


, ntation ac- 
cording to the whele population. He was i tion. The 
pr ncigne advanced by the gentleman from VPennfylvan Ir. idley) he faid, was 
undoubtedly juit, that a large repredentati as nex ry in a free government, 
for information and fecurity: this princip! as not to be difputed. And with re- 
i e&to the danger from corruptic nN, he faid, ut ubtecly patronage an 1 influence 
would creep in; but he conceived that danger of a more ferious nature was to be 
apprehended from anothe r qui arter. Gentlemen had mentioned the funding fyftem. 
In queftions of that kind, where on e part of the union thought themfelves t° + only 
{ufferers, the liberties of this country would be bu {fecondary confideration. For 
in a republican governmen t + th > majority mu *, and the minerity mu fubmie, 
except they are 7 d, and then they ha ui ted: t to refitt, 

Mr. Giles defended th bill. He obi hat ¢ apparent inequality in the re- 
prefentation of the fmaller flates, was rendere¢ al by ir repreientation in the 
fenate. He enlarged on the idea of adhering rendment propofed to 
the conftitatic ne “The inequakity iy oken of I in fact in favour of {maller 
ftates. He adverted to the reltive [pirit ne of ¢ ates 1e@ of the mea- 
{ures of congrefs, he faid, were fo kk tes wished 
re feparated from the governmen ‘J cople of the ftate from which } 

ame, were fo impreffed with the ide: ier ing fettled agreeably to the bill 
that he really feared, the difcontents of the pe r ere would be ; 


; incrcaled to ah 
alarming degree, fhould the amendment of the fenate be agreed to, 
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The motion for agreeing to the amendment was negati ived—yeas 29 3 mays 51, 


The fenate refufed to recede from this amendment ; and the houfe to concur ‘therein ‘ 


—fo the bill was lott. 

On a motion made in the houfe, of reprefentatives, that they fhould recede from 
their di lagrcemet t to the amendment propofed by the fenate, the debate was renew- 
ed, end the tendency of the amendment fully inveftigated. 

Mr. Ames faid, the amendment propofed by the fenate, though a fingle propofi- 
tion, involved two queftions, which it would be proper, on this occafion, to diiculs 
diftinAly. 

Isthe bill wrong, asthe houfe pafled i 
{cnate fit and proper ? 

Phe original bill gives the ratio of one member to 30,000 perfons, and proceeds to 
ftate the number of reprefentatives whi h the refpective itates thal; have in the next 
congrefs. If inthis dil ribution of members, it fhall appear that we have not pur- 
fued the conflitution, the bill is a bad one, and it is our duty to concur with the 


it? and is the propofed amendment of the 


{enate, at leaft in ttriking out the ont ire part. 

Vhe conftitution direts that reprefe nta yes fhall be apportion: d among the feveral 
» their refpective numbers. ‘The whole number of reprefentatives 
being firft fixed, they thal | he apporti cand to any fkate accord:ny to its cenfus, ‘The 
rule of three will fhew what part of the reprefentation any itate ihall have Lhe 
wiffem and caution of the confitution have left very little to congrefs in this affair. 
Though congrefs is to apportion the members, the rule of apportionment is fixed; 
the number of rey itatives will be 112. Thefe are to be apportioned to each 


tu itsnumbers, What part of the 152 members will Virginia have 


{tates according t 


i 30, 

sher federal number, after deducting two fifths for the flaves according 
to the conititution) is entitled to 29 members? The bill gives her2r. Isthat right? 
Who will fay that the words or meaning of the conftitution are purfued? Are the 
reprefentati es, then, 3] por tioned or difproportioned ? 

We may believe the refule of figures. The fum isthort and eafy to reckon. Let 
us not then perfi{t ina meafure w hich palpably violates the conititution. ‘The argue 
ment might ftop here ; but, to fhew how other fta:es will be wronged by the bill, 
it may be well to proceed, If the conftitution had been filent, as we are men, com- 
mon fenfe would have told us, and as we are freemen, we fhould have learned from 
our habits of aling, that an unequal reprefentation is wrong. Byt the conititutioa 
isnot filent, and yet the bill gives Virginia 21 members. 

The ftates of Vermont, New-Hampthire, Rhode-Ifand, Conneicut, New-Jar- 
fey, and Delaware, have 766,428 perions, and they will have by the bill, only 
members. With upwards of one hundred and thirty thoufand perfons more than 
Virginia, they will have no more members than that fingle ftate. 

Thus Virginia has by the bill two members more than her due number compared 
with the whole union, and not lefs than four as it refpects the fix flates before men- 


tspeople ? The ants ver iseafily found. Virginia, having 630,000 p 
! 


this view of the operation of the bill, [draw this conclufion, which 1 pre- 


i, that the prepofed dittribr f reprete: res is neither jul 
nor warranted by the conftitution. 
ce of this injultice fhould be demanded, it can be furnifhed, Re- 


prefentatives and dir axes are to be apportioned by the fame rule ; and there isa 
manifeit propricty im the rule. In the ditribution of benefits and burdens, the confi 
tution has wifely excluded this means and temptation to partiality. 


ft is an additional cee to our property that thofe who hold the power are made 
to feel it when they exercife it; and that exactly in the degree that t! hey hold it; 


taxcs are to be ap portioned iccording to the numbers in the refpectlive fates. It 


would not be allowed | ry the -onttitution to ule one rule for apportioning taxes and 
another for the members. If two things are to be compared with a third and made 
equal to it, it follows that they mult be equal to each other. Let us fuppofe this bv 
to have | 2 law $ and for the more plai nly fhew My its tene lency, let us {upp i 
Vireinia to ive 630,c0°o penfons, her true mumber, and 21 members, and the 1} 
fiatces to ! , ©+$ Delaware actually has, s9,0c0 perfons each, and ome member to 
cach itate ; in the WilGss, 1,597,060 Derions. dict us fe ppoic a tax to be laid equal 
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td a dollar for each perfon in the 14 ftates, that is, atax of 1,397,000 dollars. Vir- 
ginia, in point of juftice, and by the conflictution, fhould pay only according to her 
numbers, or 630,000 dollars; yet fhe would pay 22 parts in 34, or 1,007,000 dollars 


“9 
1 


being 377,000 more than her proportion. Whether with 21 members in 24, this 
wrong would be impofed or fubmutted to, is not my guettion. This may be cailed 
an extreme cafe ; yet, in fact, Delaware, New-Jericy, Connecticut, New-Hampfhire, 
and Vermont, on a tax cqual to a doliar a head, would avoid more than 150,009 
dollars of their juft proportion ; the juftice and the conftitutionality of fuch an ap- 
portionment of taxcs are upon an equal footing. 

Extraordinary 2s this ftatement may feem, it is not eafy to fhew an authority ia 
congre{s to apportion a tax on any other principle. It would not do to deprive a ftate 
of its proportion of members, and yet to faddle it with taxes, according to numbers : 
The departure from the rule of the conftitution im the cafe of reprefentatives, would 
be rendered both more flagrant and more galling, by an acherence to it in the impo- 
fition of taxes. Such a comment upon this law would filence its advocates ; fuch an 
execution of it would disfranchife the fufferers. 

But this is not the country, and I truft this is not the government todo a violence 
of this fort; therefore, no tax would be laid. And yct, unlefsanew cenfus fhould 
be taken, or a new law, at Icaft, for apportioning reprefentatives, fhould be pafled, 
eongrefs might be found deftitute of one of its conftitutional facu'ties. 

The gentlemen who vote for this law have been importuned to defend it ; anxious 
as we are under the fear of feeing the conftitution and our primary civil rights violat- 
ed, we have liftened to hear reafons which would thew fome refpe& for the one and 
the other. Jt is needlefs to decide whethcr men’s pallions will be foothed or their un- 
derftandings convinced by an argument of this kind,that, as the fmali ftates are 
equally with the large ones reprefented in the fenate, the advantage which the bill 
will fecure to Virginia in the reprefentative branch is fit and proper, and that it 
was fo intended by the conftitution. Is one in equality, if it really exifted, to be balance 
ed by another? Becaufe the conftitution has fecured to each ftate an equal vote in the 
fenate, are we at liberty to make a new conftitution asu!.en as we make a reprefenta- 
tion law, to counterpoife it; and under a form of government contrived to fecure 
equal liberty, and to fix right above opinion, are the meafureand the nature of this 
retribution te the great ftates to depend on our arbitrary difcretion ? This anfwer is 
perhaps more ferious than the argument. Let it be refuted by itfelf, 

Becaufe the great ftates fuffer wrong in the conftitutional compa, will this bill 
do them right ? Maffachufetts or North-Carolina benefited by giving Virginia two 
extra members? By this bill the great fates are injured as well as the fmall ones. 
The fmall ones are injured as it refpects each other. Del. ware will have one member, 
Rhode-Ifland two; yet the latrer has only nine thoufand more people than the former. 
But the doctrine tears up the foundation of compact on which we ftand, and under 
the appearance of vindicating the bill from a charge of violating the conftitution, 
ftublithes aclaimto v olate it at pleafure. 

It has been faid thatthe reprefentatives are to be apportioned among the feveral 
flates; that congrefs is not to regard the number of the whole nation: it is not 


tu fee how the bill can be defended on any principle of difltribution among the ftate 
The reprefentatives are to be apportioned a ording to numbers. The number 
members alloted to a ttate muft correfpond either with the number of perfons in 
\ : 


: 
other ftate, or the number in all the flates ; compare Virginia with either 


ftates beforementioned, or with the whole fix ; it 

latter will go unreprefented ; compare Virginia with 

bers more than her proportion. Why ‘hen is it fo ze: 

portionment is not to be made upon the-entire numbe he union, but upon t! 
cenfus of c2ch flate ? The billis as naked of defence on the one comparifon as the 
other, It departs as widely from the principles of its advocates as from thofe of its 


advertaries, 


It is indeed intimated, that you arc to take the ratio of », and annly it to 


; 

each ftate, without regarding its operation. ‘To juftily this interpretation, the text 

of the conftitution ought to read, each flate fea! ve as many members as the ratio of 

39,000 applied to the number of prerfens a ill ge d Lea 1 ti ery ditter- 

ently exprefied, amd much better; repre atic and direc? t f ¢ apportioned 
, 


emong the feweral flates accor di ig to bheir refiediove numbers, Will al y genticiman who 


ve 
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votes for the bill fay that it is fuch an apportionment ? Will it accerd with the con- 

Ritution to take, inftead of fuch an apportionment, an arbitrary ratio, which, inftead 

of apportioning , di {proporti ons reprelentatives to numbers? The ratio mentioned 
is 


in the conftitution, and in the propol | amendment te it, evidently relates to the 


whole number of reprefentatives, which according to it may be had from the whole 
mation, and not from the number of people in a flate ; any other fenfe, befides being 


ennatural, would difagree with the claufe which direas how reprefentatives fhall be 
epportioned. 

by the ratio of one to 30,000 may be known the greateft number of reprefenta- 
tives which fhall form this branch of the government. Having determined the num- 
ber, it remains to apportion the members according to the cenlus m the ret} ective 
ftates. Nothing is more natural, or correfponds more pe pelecely with the conflitution, 
than to find firft the whole number of re« prefentatives, and then to appertion them 
as the conflitution direéls But this nrecthod would not fait the prefent « mergency 3 
for that would give Virginia 1g members, and no more. Initead of beginning with 
the whole number, the bill fays, let us begin at the other end; give Virginia her ar 
firit, and, if the number fhould hold out, give to all the ftates at that rate. It 
feems on trial the number will not hold out to apportion in that manner, ftill, howe. 

ays t bill, vive V 

bill makes it, a dead letter. Still, however, 
o will preferve the departed fpirit; for, before 
equals ; cCanit be t lieved that com- 
aflented toa government which 
f ( refiding where they may, muil pal- 
fefs civil ri s and pow jual in any other part of the union; yet, 
though a compad, which ot to be le, has ordained that reprefentation, that 
isto fay, power, i be apportioned a rdine to numbers, this bill, cor tradicling 
the language of nature and compa lirects, that 30,000 in Virginia fhall have as 

much power near 60,000 in Del are and feveral other flates. 

It would ill fuit rioulnels of my preient emotions, to fay how little the fuppof- 
ed expe ency numerons oflcmbiy, and many other favourite topics, have to.do 
with the debate; titutional queftions are fo frequent they have almoft lof their 
power to imprefs us. t touches the firft organization of the body politick ; it 
goes to ftifle erty in cradle ; it ettablifhes the power of a part over the whole ; 
it is a disfranchifement of fome of the Mates. If the rights of Virginia were invad- 
ed, I truft | fhoulc be cqually zealous to maintainthem. For th® common right is 


| 


the common fecurity ; iis bill tears the title deed in piec 

Having compared the bill with the conftitution, and feen the refalt « f the compa- 
fifon, it remains to enquire W hat amendment will be proper and conflitutional. In 
this part of the enquiry, I will not pretend to fay that I have arrived at equal cer- 
tainty. I have no doubt that the bill is be ad, but Lam not equally fatisfied of the bel 
mode of amending it. 

To determine what is right, fome principle muft be afcertained. That fir prin- 
ciple is equaitty ; it is another name for juftice: ‘That which is the wight o! the 
people, therefore, isthe duty of the government But as itis not pracicable to ap- 
portion repre lentatives exactly among the feveral fates acc ording to their numbers, 
stas our duty to approach asnearly to that equality as maybe. [f an apportionment 
is propofed, and it can be fhewn that a more equal one can be made, it becomes our 
duty foto make it. For if we have an arbitrary difcretion to rejeét the meoft egnal 


apportionment, and to adopt a lefs equal, what is te reftrain us from chufing the 
Jeaft equal of all, that isto fay, having no apportionment at all. If this principle 
js not to govern us, then weare to act without any rule at all, and the conflitution 
was made in vain. We cannot have more repreicntatives than one to 60,000 ; but 
in apportioning them, let us follow the conftitution, and do it according to numbers ; 
and when we itop, as we mutt, fhort of a perfect equality, it will be the conftitution 
fiat reftrains us. In doing this, we thal] aflumeno arbitrary control over the equ 
and facred rights of the people. We fhall have done all that we can to yive them 
energy. It has appeared cn difcufiion, that the rule of 30,coo, propofed by the bil 
is fo far from being the moft equal, that no more capricious and unjuft difpropor- 
tionment of reprefentatives has yet been fuggefted. The ratio of 33,000, though 
not {ree from ¢xception, is lefs unequal, and bcavesteds unrepresented fractions, 
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Having made fome further obfervations, he concluded by exhibiting a table, the 
objet of which was, to prove that the amendment would fecure a greater equality 


of reprefentation, than the bill, in its origina) fiate. 


Mr. Dayton faid, that if the vote which was about to be taken, were merely to de- 
termine what fhould be the ratio of reprefentation, he fhauld have been contented to 
remain in his feat, and give a filent vote upon the occafion ; but to him it appeared 
to involve in it a queftion and a principle of infinitely higher moment. 

* Two of the members from Virginia, Mr Dayton ebferved, had candidly admit- 
ted the inequalities complained of in the apportionment preferibed by the bill fent 


up to the fenate and had acknowledged the advantages to be piven to their ftate 


over every other : they did not, he faid, cuntradiét the calculations, nor combat the 
arguments which had been offered againft it, but they boldly claimed and exa ed 
thofe advantages as a right. ‘his beimg the cafe, the qucliion was in réality no long- 
er, whether 30 or 33,000 fhould be the rule of apportionment, but whether the ic- 
giflature of the union were in future to frame their acts with a view to the particelar 
and almoft exclufive advantage of Virgimia, and to bend and accommodate their 
laws to the interefts and will of the people or reprefentatives of that ftate. 

It was now alfo to be determined, Mr Dayton further obferved, whether Penn- 
fylvania was hereafter deftined to hold in her hands, as the had been in fome meafure 
ufed todo, the political balance of the ftates, to be the umpire in our dijputes, and 
the centre of our union. Judging, he faid, from the votes upon record, relating to 
this bufinefs, and from fome other circumftances, fhe was no longer intended or qua- 
lified to hold that important flation. The ancient prophecy, he faid, feemed to be 
verifying among a people fer whom he had never confidered it as intended. The 
faviour of this country, the political Shiloh, was now among us, and univerfally 
known and acknowledged, and the fceptre was about to depart from Judah. ‘Thefe, 
he added, were the weil known preparatives to the fummons which was fvon to fol- 
low, for their aflembling at the New-Jerufalem. He concluded, with faying, that 
not Pennfylvania alone, but far the greateft part of the union would have reafon to 
repent the determination againft the ameudment of the fenate, and the adherence to 
the original bill, He, for his own part, believed that fuch a determination not only 
ftruck at the exiitence of the ftate fovereignties, but reached to the very vitals of the 
general government, and that it muft eventually produce either a general confolida- 
tion of the union into one national mafs, or an abfolute feparation of its members. 

Mr. Fenable fuppofed that a Virginian was poflefied of equal rights with othee 
men; if this be 2 government of compact, he has equal rights with other men ; but 
is it a reafon, that becaufe Virginia has relinquifhed a part of her rights when this 
compact was forming, that fhe fhould not now hold what fhe has not refigned? The 
difpute on the ratio of reprefentation does not affect Virginia ; for whatever ratio 
may be adopted, herreprefentation muft always be complete : whether this be a con- 
folidated or federal government, Virginia will have her full proportion in every 
cafe except one, that is, in cafe fhe thould be reduced to a lefs number than one 
member ; fo that, upon whatever grounds we take it, whether fractional or confli- 
tutional, the refult will be nearly the fame. Calculations therefore, are out of the 
queftion, and after all the arguments of northern and fouthern interelts, of the dif- 
ferences between fmall ftates and large ftates, the comparifon is brought to Vir- 
ginia and Delaware, and the quettion isto ftrike off {even members from the five 
large tates, and add to the feven fmaller ones. Thus is one fixteenth of the whole 
reprefentation of the union to be deducted unconftitutionally from one part and given 
away toanother, which has already more than a juft preportion in the government ; 
for although it is contended, that we fhould not argue from the proportion the fmall 
ftates bear in the fenate, yet, | hold it fair, in {peaking of a government of repre- 
fentation, to take the whole into view, and not be governed by fuch partial compa- 
rifons. Under this confideration, | fay, that every man in Virginia, as reprefented 
in the two branches of the legiflature, isto amanin Delaware only as one to eleven 
and one balf, and in the election of a prefident only as ene to one and an half. Thisis 
an advantage enjoyed by individuals in the fmaller ftates more than by thofe in the 
larger, and this advantage would be ftill increafed by an adoption of the amendment 
of the fenate : is it, therefore, juft to increafe this inequality ? Is it faif that a mam 
living in the neighbourhood of another, with only the boundary line of a ftate be- 
tween them, fhould be reprefented only in the proportion of one to eleven and an half? 
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I contend that the principle which comes the neareft to hold eut equal rights to 
every man, isthe moft proper one, and one that | will always contend for, as a citi- 
zen of the uniced flates, and asa citizen of Virginia, I fhall never with to encroach 
upon the con{titution, but I will be equally agaimft deftroying the balance between the 
rights which the people have delegated, and thofe they have retained. 

Take the fubject im any point of view, the five large flaces will fend, fuppofe &t 
members, to the houfe of reprefentatives, and ro to the fenate, whilft the nine {mall- 
er fates will have 31 members in this houfe, and 18 in the fenatc ; fo that the majo- 
rity of the reprefentation in the one is overpowered in the other, and taking the 
whole aggregate of the inhabitants of the united ftatcs, if divided into the majority 
contained in thofe five large ftates, and the minority in the nine {mailer ones, it 
appears that the minority of the people can dilate to the majority in eleAions, &c. 

Government is formed by an affociation of the people upon principles of equality, 
and whilft we admit the argument of fovercignty retained to the ftates in the fenate, 
let us not lofe fight of juttice, right, andequity. He concluded, by declaring hinfeit 
of the fame opmuion as formerly, in favour of the bill; and as there were no reafons 
offercd by the fenate, or for them, that could induce him to change, confequently he 
could not recede from his opinion. 

Mr. Madifon, alter making a few prefatory ebfervations, faid he felt himfelf 
impelled to take fome notice of the arguments that hau been ufed this day, on the 
fubjeQ& before the houfe : he would not, however, attempt any reply to the gentle. 
man from New-Jerfey, nor pretend to follow him in his flights of imagination re- 
ipeGing the New-Jerufalem or the umpirage of Pennfylvania, but leave it to thofe to 
whom fuch obfervations might have been addrefledto draw their own concluiions. 
He was forry that it almoft always happened, whenever any queftion of gencral po- 
licy and advantage to the union was before the houfe, and gentlemen found them- 
{elves at a lofs for general arguments, they commonly reforted to local views; and 
at alltimes, as well asthe prefent, when there was moft occafion for members to act 
with the utmoft coolncfs, when their judgments ought to be the leaft biafled, it was 
to be regretted, that at thofe times they fuffered their feelings, paflions, and, preju- 
€ices to govern their reafon. ‘Thus it is, that the moft important points are cmbar- 
rafled, the northern and fouthern intercis are held up, every local cireumfance 
comes into view, and every idea of liberality and candour is banifhed, 

The geutieman from New-York, (Mr. Lawrance,) when he introduced this fubje& 
@t the commencement of the prefent fcflion, did it on the mol generous plan, and 
éifavowed every principle of ca'culation fo much, that he then ae@ared he had not 
4» muchas made a fing'e calcu ation of the diflerent fraétions which have fince been 
introduced imto the debate. His only objeét wasto fixa rule on general principles, 
agreeably to the conflitution and to the prefervation of the rights of the people; 
aud this idea was approved by two of the gentlemen from New-Jerfey, who have 
diuce altered their opimions, although they then had no objedtions, but as to the ex- 
penfe: the idea of fraQions was net then contended for, but has fince become the 
very efience of the oppolition ; and we are called on to violate the conftitution, by 
adopting a meafure that will give reprefentatives for thofe feparate and diftinét frac- 
tions in the refpective flates ; and afterwards are told it isnot to the fra@ional num- 
bers in the flates that they reter, but to Uie aggregate of the fradlions in the united 
flates. If this reaiuning is good, why dw the gentlemen flop at this boundary of a 
reprefentation by ttates ? why not procecd to ereét the whole of the united Mates into 
one diftrict, witiout any divifion, im order to prevent the inequality they conceive to 
exift in ref{pe& to individual fates ? 

He wou d not encroach upon the time of the houfe by protraGing the debate, 
which had already {welled to an immoderate extent. Upon the whole, he faid, 
this was a great queftion, wherein attention fhou!ld be paidtothe people, anda ftri@ 
eye kept towards the public good, diveligd of prejudice; but he had heard, with 
pain, how much had been faid to divert the houfe, by an attention to fraGions, from 
the true object of general welfare. Yet, he hoped, that the government would be 
equally adnum tered ; thet none of thofe predictions or threats, thrown out in the 
courfe of the d.bate, that no mutilation of the union, would take pace; but, on 
the contrary, that harmony would guide the decifiou of this queition, free fom 
every loca! confidcration, 
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Mr. Hillboufe. \t has often been faid this government is a government of confi- 
dence, and taking this forgranted, can it ever be fuppofed that a plan of reprefenta- 
tion, which is uncqual and unjuft, can excite this cunfidence. ‘This ratio of 30,000, 
throws an additional weight of feven reprefentatives into the fcale of the large ttates. 
If this principle can be eflablifhed on this occalion, it maybe alfo extended to taxa- 
tion. Northern and fouthern interetts had been mentioned: he was forry the idea 
had ever been fuggefted ; but as it had, there was no impropriety in adverting to it. Let 
a line then be drawn at any given place, and a ratio eflablifhed which will do equa 
jultice to the members on both fides of that iine ; a reprefentation that will deviate 
from fuch a principle, it cannot be expected, will give fatisfaction, or be cheerfully 
fubmitted to by the people. ‘The ratio of 33,00c, figures will thew it, will give a 
more equal reprefentation than that of 30,00c. ‘There had not, and, in his opinion, 
could not, be any good reafon afligned why it fhauld not be adopted 

Mr. Boudinot {aid he was pleafed when gentlemen were defirous of appealing to 
candid and fair argument, in determining important queftions. In the preient cafe, he 
thought there was a propriety in examining the principles of che bill and amendment, 
by the terms of the conftitution. It had been faid by gentlemen, that the ratio, 
when adopted, muft be applied to the number of citizens in the individual fates, 
and that no regard was to be paid to the fra@ions occafioned thereby, becaufe not 
regarded by the conftitution. This, he thought, was by no means conclufive. The 
houfe of reprefentatives was to confiit of members chofen every fecond year, by the 
people of the feveral ftates ; thefe members not to exceed the proportion of one to 
30,000. It appeared to him that the whole number of reprefentatives, to be chofen 
by the people of the union, was the fubje@ contemplated by the conflitution, as con- 
ftituting this branch of the legiflature ; while by another part of the conftitutien, it 
becomes the duty of congrefs, to apportion them when fo afcertained, among the feve- 
ral ftates, in proportion to their re{pective numbers. As an inftance, fuppofe for ar- 
gument’s fake, the aggregate number of the citizens of the united ftates to be exact- 
Jy three millions, by applying the ratio of 30,000, the couftitutiona! number of this 
houfe would be found 100; congrefs fheuld then proceed to apportion (for he could 
apply no other meaning to the werd) the 100 members among the ftates, as their 
refpeQive numbers bore a proportion to the whole number of three millions. Thus 
the reprefentatives from every ftate would bear an exact proportion to each other, 
according to the number of inhabitants in the ftate ; and the whole reprefentation 
would ftand on principles of perfect equality, An equal reprefentation appears to. 
have heen the detfrable object of the framers of the conftitution. It isthe very fpirit 
of our government. He infifted that this was the only mode of applying the ratio, 
and making the apportionment that wou d hold good at al! times, and under all cir- 
cumilances. ft cannot be faid with propriety, that the conftitution does not proceed 
on principles of perfect equality in this houfe, yet if the ratio will be applied to 
the numbers in the individual ftates, it will always produce (as has been fully 
thewn by feveral gentlemen) very great inequality, by large fraQions being una- 
voidable. In one ftate we now find one upwards of 29,000. He acknowledged the 
amendment did not proceed on this principle any more than the bill, for which reafon 
he fully approved of neither, but as the ratio ef 33,0c0in the amendment produced 
a much greater equality, and came in effect nearer to his principle, (by reducing the 
fractions made by the bill nearly two thirds) he fhould prefer it, as he mutt vote fog 
the one or the other. 

It had been faid that they were making diflinQions between the north and the 
fouth—between the large and fmall flates. He obferved, in anfwer, that if gen- 
tlemen would introduce principles of inequality, that bore unconftitutionally hard 
on individual ttates, they ought not to take it amifs, that the fuNering flates would 
complain of the injuftices The injured mu complain, and the faule, if any, lies 
wth the fir framers of thé principle. 

lf gentlemen withed for equality, let them adhere to the principles of the confli- 
tution. Apply the ratio tothe whole number of citizens, hy which you find the 
number of reprefentatives to conilitute this houfe, and then apportion thofe 
reprefentatives among the individual ftates, according to their refpective numbers. 

_ When gentlemen advert to the femate, and fay that the equal reprefentation of the 
jinall Qates there fheuld be taken into the account, they do not confider the relative 
fiuation of the flates as reprefented in that houfe. ‘1here the fovereigaty of each 
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ftate is reprefented, and not the individual citizen. Sovereignty is perfectly equal in 
every ftate. As fovercigns there are none great or {mall, and if his information had 
been right, it was on that principle that the fenate was originally conftituted, but that 
houfe was a reprefentative of every individual citizen. On the whole, he was of 
opinion, that by agreeing to the amendment of the fenate, they would fecure the great 
principles of equality better than by the bill. 

Mr. Boudinot thought the conftrudction he had given the conftitution was ‘a true 
one. It fupported the fpirit of the confederation between the flates, which was on 
the footing of perfect equality in proportion to numbers. It coincided with the 
fpirit of our government, which was equality ; and, although by it, the number of 
members conitituting the houfe was firft afcertained from the whole people aggre- 
gately confidered, without refpeé to the divifion of fates, in their political capacity, 
yet by the after apportionment among the tefpetive ftates in that capacity, the wifdom 
of the conftitution appeared, in thus providing a general government for general pur- 
pofes, and at the fame time making each individual ftate, asa ftate, eflential to the 
exiftence of that government, thereby preventing, in the moft effcétual manner, an 
unneceflary entire confolidation of the union. Mr. B. faid he had originally abjected 
to the bill, on account of a too numerous and expenfive reprefentation, as well as of 
an unequal one, but chiefly relied on the laft,as being unconftitutional, and therefore 
fhou!d ftill prefer a concurrence with the fenate. 

Mr. Gerry obferved, that it had been fafhionable to fpeak of the ratio of 30,000 
as a federal'number ; he did not know what name to give to the amendment of the 
fenate, unlefs it were called the fractional number. He then tovk notice of an ar- 
gument which had been ufed to create fufpicion, that there was danger to be appre- 
hended from a combinativn of the larger ftates; but this would appear a weak argu- 
ment, when it was confidered that the power and influence of the fmaller flates are 
equal, in the fenate, to thofe of the greater ftates. The thing is impoffible, and if 
attempted, could not fucceed. 

He withed to know whether it was the opinion of gentlemen, that there was lefs 
judgment and lefs firmnefs in the houfe of reprefentatives than in the fenate? He 
hoped an equipoife would be preferved in the two branches, and that the balance 
would not be deftroyed by conftantly giving upthe judgment of the houfe to every 
whim of the fenate. If a latitude be now admitted, that we may increafe the ratio 
before the expiration of the firft ten years, the gentlemen in favour of the fenate's 
amendment may infilt on a ratioof «o or 60,000 ; but this is ground they know they 
cannot yct touch upon; and the fame reafon that thould prevent ws from adopting 
this extreme, operates againft the amcndmert. The whole expenfe of congrefs, 
from adopting the ratio in the bill, will not amount to two cents upon each citizen of 
the united ftates annually, and as population increafes it will be leflened. Surciy, the 
gentlemen in favour of the amendment cannot obje@ to this trifling expenie. They 
{peak of a Jibera! policy ; | with they would thew us an example, by agreeing to the 
bill with a better grace than they feem to have exhibited hitherto. 

Mr. Murray. he fubject has gone through a very ample difcuflion. When the 
queftion of reprefentation firft came on, the theory of the government was ably re- 
forted to by thofe who urged a large reprefentation. Sir, 1 moft heartily agreed in 
the principie, on which a large majority of this houfe made 30,000 the rativ. As 
T Mill am of that opinion, I fhall be indulged by this houfe, while I give my reafons 
for adhering, with a firmnefs which may be deemed by fome tenacioufnefs, to a re- 
jection of the amendment of the fenate. 

I voted for 30,000, becaufe I faw in that ratio the conftitutional ‘withes and expec- 
tations of the people. 1 decmed the largeft poflible ratio allowed by the conftitution 
to be the fource of national government, and its beft fecurity. Nething, fir, which 

I have yet heard, has convinced me tothe contrary. It is unneceffary to recapitu- 
late whatever has been faid on this point. 1muft remark, however, that during the 
difcuffion, the members of this houfe, who fuggefled that principle, appeared to me 
to be convinced. They feemed to be mafters of their own opinions, and to agree in 
this idea, without adverting to the doctrine of fractions, that the fole queftion was 
a point of theory rather than a meafure of expedience; and they decided, by a large 
majority, that in this houfe, immediately warm from the very bofum of the people, 
the ratio of 30,000 was theoretically correét and practically ufeful. The bill was 
fent up to the fenate, who returned it with an amendinent of 33,0008 the ratio. | 
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voted againft that amendment, becaufe it wasan attack upon the principle of an en- 
larged reprefentation ; and becaufe the idea of fractional reprefentation aimed at by 
the amendment, was but a commutation of the evil of fractions from one fate to 
anether, from the eaftern te the fuuthern ; and contained a furrender of the princt- 
ple, without an attainment of convenience. 

Sir, it has been in the courfe of debate foretold, that that honourable body would 
be averfe to an enlarged reprefentation here. Whatever has been argued, has been 
verified by experience; nor can any man be at a lofste fee that the temper againk 
large reprefentation, theugh not openly avowed, for that would have been impolitic, 
has been covertly and fuccefsfully exerted, under the femblance of eguatity of reprefen- 
tation, hy this do&rine of fractions. It was fent down into this houfe in the form 
of jealoufy and fufpicion, and it has produced its effecls. It has roufed the latens 
aad Jocal interelts from their plans, and we have had debates entirely conftructed on 
the tenets of northern and fouthern interefts and influence, 

A propofition was made by a member from: New-York, Mr. Benfon, and reiterat- 
ed by the ventleman from Delaware. The object of this propofition was to fum up 
the fractions, and from the aggregate take feven members. Sir, if I was furpriled, { 
confefs I was delighted to fee men who had a few days before oppofed in theory the 
idea of a large ceprefentation, come down with moderation, and fuggeft this great 
principle, evenin a bad form. I imagined they were converted. | voted againft this 
propofition, becaufe I thought it, fir, unconttitutional, inafmuch as it could have 
been contemplated but in the confolidation of tates ; aud becaufe | thought it con- 
tained a fo'ecifm in po itics. £ deemed it unconftitutional, as the conftitution calls 
for areprefentation of the people of the re/pective svates in a ratio of 30,000; and 
if this had been ebtained, it was to be done by collecting the fragments of confituents 
from ttates widely feparate, and giving a reprefentation of their fra@ions thus divided 
to that ftate which had the largeft fradion. Thus, fir, the two from Delaware would 
be chofen by lefs than the conftitution contemplates, as there are not 60,000; and it 
is im vain to fay, that the member cholen by 25,000 is elected by the addition of 
$,000 in any other ftate, in order to complete his proper number of conftituents, for 
they de not ele him : and if it be faid that he neverthelefs does reprefent them as 
his conftituents, it can only be by the idea of a confolidation having pre-cxifted, 
which no man has yet openly averred to be the doctrine on this fubject. The very 
firtt and moft intelligible principle of reprefentationin government is, that the repre- 
fentative is refponfible to his conftituents; but, fir, this, though an abftra@ truth, 
muft be fhewn to#he people not in a fiction, but in a folid and practical mode, con- 
genial with their habits, and pa!pable to their underftandings. 

In the adoption of this extraordinary propofition, the idea of virtual reprefentation 
is the only one which at all protects it. Noman, however, who knows the country, 
will tamper and trifle with fo folid a part of government, as that of actual reprefen- 
tation and adtual refponfibility. I never, fir, could confent to commute a known and 
practical meafure of good, for a flimfy fpeculation, which could only have been in- 
vented to ferve particular views, and was.never thought of till it was difcevered ia 
what manner the fractions would affe& particular fates. 

Fo- thefe reafons, fir, { voted againft that propofition. 1 thall now vote againg 
the amendment of the fenate, becaufel find no cure, bue a partial ene, for the in- 
convenience of fractions; and even this is to be obtained at the expenfe of principle. 
Though this amendment may gratify feme fates, as New-Jerfey, that may have 
large (raGions, it throws off the evil from them on other ftates. The fraction of 
Maffachufetts may be {maller, but the ftate of Maryland lofes a member, and will 
have a large fraction. Sir, ican find nothing in this amendment, but the defign te 
accomplifh what I humbly conceive an unwholefome end by improper means, and 
fhall therefore vote againit the propofed amendment. 

Mr, Findley, From the various obfervations which had been made on the fubject, 
faid it had become neceffary that a vote Mould be given with due deliberation—fuch a 
vote as conttitutional juttice thould require : for as to general juttice, it was entirely 
out of the queftion ; and indeed, he faid, that general juftice could not he done, on 
the principles of any government under heaven. He adverted to the particular fitu- 
ation of the refpective ftates, and faid, that this general juitice was not attainable in 
any one of them. We are not to be moved by any threats; we act on principk, 
and we will entrench ourfelves in principle; and this principle of coultitutional 
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equality isallthitwe can pretend to. But it is objeted that the ratio wiii produce 
fractions—and to get rid of this difficulty of fractions, we are to reduce the repre- 
fentation of the people from the conttitutional number of one to every 30,000; that 
is, we are to ftrike off one fixteenth part of the whole reprefentation of the union. 
le urged, that the reprefentation on the ratio of 30,000 would not be too great. 

- inflanced the reprefentation of Geneva, and other lorcign ftates. If there fhould 

inconvenience from the prefent ratio of 30,000, government were not obli- 

t for the expiration of ten years to remedy the defect ; it was always tm the 

ver of congrefs to order another cenfus to be taken at any time. For his own 

rt, he had not confidered fraciions as aa obfacle to the bill; on the contrary, he 

rejoiced thatthe population of the country inereafed fo rapidly, as te make thofe 

fraQious a cays quickly increale to an whole number. ‘To conclude, he was for go- 

me on general price iples, which weuld certainly reheat the moft honour on the pro- 
cece ngs of the leg flature. 

Mr. W. Sreath aid be had hitherto voted uniformly in favour of a fmaller repre- 
fentation chen that which was contemplated in the bill, and in doing fo he had aed 
from principle, without any reference to the doctrine of fractions, As the enume- 
rat f his { {tate was not yet known, it mutt be evident to every gentleman in the 

that this was the cafe : but he now fawthe neceflity of changing his vote, fince 
he bill had been returned from the fenate, where it feemed there was a difpofition to 
modify every bill, and every proceeding of this houfe, juft as they pleafed. He 
thought it would have a very awkward appearance to the world, if the houfe fthould 
give way inall cafes whatever, and more efpeciaily in the prefent inftance, where 
the fenate had been equally divided, and the queflion was decided by the vote of a 
finvle member of that body, the vice-prefident. For thefe reafons, and the lo- 
cality and fra ‘ions that had been introduced into the debate, he weuld vote for an 
adherence to the former decifion of the houfe, in order to fupport that balance which 
frould be preferved between the two branches of the legiflature. 

Mr. Sedgwick faid, that it was impoflible for him to underfand on what principle 
the gentleman from South-Carolina, and his colleague, were to give their votes, 
contrary to their former expreiied opinion, excepting that they had difcovered that 
the fenate concurred with them, which would not, he hoped, be generally confider- 
ed asa good ground for changing; as it feemed to be embracing contradiction for 
the purpofe of contradiftion ; or unlcls, asthe gentleman had declared, that, at the 
time he formed his opinion, he did it on principle, by the abandonment of which, he 
could acquire an unduc weight to the diftrict of country from whichghe came, by de- 
parting froma jult equality in reprefentation, 

Gentlemen had feemed to with to obfcure the merits of the prefent controverfy, 
hy confidering it as a conteft between the larger and {mailer ftates, and by {up poling 
that the latter would be « mpenfated for their lofs of weight and influence in this 
houfe, which would refule from an unc quel apportionment of the reprefentation, by 
the undue influence which they pofleiled in the fenate. He himfelf came from a very 
large and important ftate. Juttice, however, obliged him to declare that this mode 


of conduGing the argument, only tended to divert the judgment from the true me- 
rits of the qucition. What had the difiribution of the powers of the government, 
which, by the conftitution, was adjufted to the intereits and fovereignty of the 


lates, to do with the apportionment of reprefentation, agit reipected either its pume 


bers or the various interefls which were to be fecured by equ slity of influence? Was 
it poflible that any mind fhould be fo weak as notto difcover that the conftirutional 
organization of the fenmate was wholly irrelative to thofe cer fiderations, which 
fhould influence in the decifion of the prefent quettion ? 
; “‘"y : ; e 
In contemplating the fubjed before the houfe, he obferved, that a vaft variety of 
circumftances were entitled to deliberate confiicration. Among others, the number 
of reprefentatives compared with the number of inhabitants of the umitcd Rates. In 
determining which, the nature and objeéts of the government we were adminitteri: Zs 
its machinery, the diftribution of its parts, the coaenei on of the other branch of the 
legiflature, and many other objets, were to be confidered. ‘That we bad not on any 


of thefe fubjects the aid of experience, and that the government itfelf was a novel 


experiment. He need not therefore add, that there were no data from whiclt any cere 
tain conclufion could be drawn. All was uncertainty and conjecture. Was an appor- 
tionment of a ratio of 30,000 eligible ? Asan abftract propefition, hE wes dipofed to 
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give ita preference to any other. But if he was afked wherefore, he could only an- 
(wer, that it was rather an inclination of fentimenc, than the refult of rationalreflec~ 
tion. He would not therefore, becaufe juftice would not permit it, facrifice to the 
effe& of conjecture, which might be only the refult of whim, the inipertant and in+ 
cifpenfable duty he owed to refpecl the claums of flates to equality. 

lf an apportionment was made by a ratio of 30,000, the members would be feven 
more than if the amendment of the fenate were adopted. Whichever propotition 
was agrced to, would any one venture to affirm that the liberties of the people would 
be more or lefs fecure, the houfe aggregately more or lefs wife, or the due bolance be- 
tween thetwo houfes better or worfe adjutied ? Confidering thus the fubjcei, does 
not the earneftncfs with which gentlemen contend for the propolition of the houfe, 
appear perfely unaccountable? But in the progrefs of this bativels, it is difcover- 
ed that an application of the principle of the houle, gives a balance of weight and 
influence to oue part ef the united tates, to which it 1s not entitled by the equal ap- 
portionment contemplated by the conititution. ‘Lhis is agrecd by all, it is aemon- 
iteated by figures. Nor can it be denied that cquality is among the mot cflential 
principles of reprefentation, and cxprefsly provided for by the conflitution, as far as 
would confilt with the flate of our focicty, having a duc regard to our particular cir- 
cumftances. Yet all-important as this confidcrativn is, it is to be facsificed, with all 
the intcrefts involved in it, to a fanciful idea of theory; of theory unfanclioned by 
experience. 

For his own part, he believed that wife policy would be found perfely to coincide 
with, and reconcile the various interefls of chis cxtenfive country. it could nog, 
however, have efcaped the obfervation of every gentleman, that there exited an 
opinion of oppofition of interefts between the northern and fouthera ftates. The 
influence of this opinion had been felt in the difeuflion of every important queilion 
which had come under the confideration of the legiflature. ‘Lhe extreme anxicty of 
gentlemen on the prefent occafion, would render all ether evidence {uperfluous on 
this fubject. Such a belief, he faid, however ill-founded, would, as long as it con. 
tinued, have the fame eficct as if it exifted in fac. Feeling the weight of this-ebfere 
vation, and the influence it ought to have to give to every part of the united fates as 
nearly as might be, a due proportion of conltitutional weight in the public councils, 
he was incapable of reconciling the conduct of members who were dilpofed to facri- 
fice the moft important interefts of thcir immediate contlituents, to their firange ideas 
of conjectural perfection. It feemed to him that the gentlemen who came from the 
north, and on this‘occafion diffented from their neighbours, were difpofed blindly te 
furrender all the important interefls of their immediate conftituencs, to the arbitra- 
tion of thofe, the whole courfe of whofe conduct had demonftrated that they thought 
thofe interefts adverfe to their own 

He concluded, by warning thofe who had hitherto compofed a majority on this 
fubject, to refiect on the danger that would refult from a pertinacious adherence to a 
mealure fo productive of the fources of jealoufy. 
magnanimity and juftice, to refpe& the claims of 
ia the government, on the principles of the coni 

Mr. Gerry made fome reply to Mr. 


And he calied on their generofity, 


tle minority to an equal weight 

itution. 

Sedgwick, re{pcting locality of interefis, 

and declared that he would never agree to a reduction of the people's reprefe station. 
: } ' ' ‘ ‘ 

Mr, Lau rancé faid he had aways eadve cateda arge feprekeAtaticn, without ony 
reference te the part of the union from which the members were to come. 30,000 
would give the largeft number we could get. He could have withed it had been larger; 
but as it could not, he fhould vete againit 33,cco, which weuld diminifh the number. 


And this was the principle heated upon. If an equality is the objeci, is there nota 


number which will produce a fill greater ccuality then that propoicd by the femate? 
If there is, there is no principle in the rativ of 33,000; for it ought to te carried to 
the full extent, to make it perfedtly equal. He was for:y that the difeufien of the 
quettion had excited thofe difagreeabic redleCiions which had been made, and that the 
ciicuffion of general principles was dwindled inte a debate oh fractions, and on the 
iiterefls of northern and fouthern partsof the union. Ee wasy 


porlvaded this would 
not be the proper mode of obtaining the end, which ought to Le in view, Luc would 
ealy tend to difturb the tranquility and Lermony that ovg 
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Mr. Xittera having firft voted for 30,000, he thought it proper to offer a few rea- 
fons for altering hisopinion. He had voted for 30,000, becaufe it would give the 
largeft reprefentation, but finding its unjuft and unequal operation, in refpe& toa 
majority of the ftates, he had determined to vote for the ratio of 33,coo. He then 
noticed the remark of Mr. Findley, that the injuftice might be correAted, by an 
enumeration at an earlier period than that propofed in the conftitution. He obferved, 
that this was in effect faying, let us do injuftice, and wait a number of years, and 
then juftice fhall be done. ‘Why not do juftice now, as far as ip our power? Mr. 
Lawrance had faid, why not adopt a ratio that would leave lefs fractions than 33,000? 
He fad this was ineffcct .aying, that becaufe we could not do complete jultice, we 
fhould not do it to any degree whatever. ‘The fuperior degree of equality which 
would refult from the amendment of the fenate, had been fo fully demonitrated, that 
he fhould now vote torecede from the difagreement of the houfe to it. 

The motion to recede was negatived, as has already been mentioned. 

The bill being thus loft, it became neceflary to take up the bufinels de nove. A new 
bill was accordingly reported to the houfe of reprefentatives, on the 7thof February, 
by a committee which had been appointed for that purpofe. This bill, in addition to 
the apportionment of reprefentatives among the feveral ftates, according to the firlt 
enumeration, made provifion for another enumeration, and an apportionment of re- 
prefentatives thercon, to compofe the houfe of reprzientatives alter the 3d of March 

797-—An amendment was propofed by Mr. Benfon, to eftabiith the number of 
members at one for every thirty thoufand perfuns, in the aggregate of the popolation 
of the united ftates; and to apportion thefe.in fuch manner, that the additional mem- 
bers fhould be afligned to thofe ftates which had the largeft fractions. ‘This 
gave rife to a long debate; in which many of the arguments which had been previ- 
oufly ufed, in the difcuflion of the reprefentation bill, were repeated. That claufe 
in the conftitution, which refpects the apportionment of reprefentatives and of direét 
taxes, was quoted, both by the advocates and the oppofers, of Mr. Bentfon’s propofed 
amendment, as authority for their oppofite principles ‘The motion jfor amending, 
however, was finally negatived—Yeas, 24; nays, 33. 

The bill having patied the houfe was fent to the fenate, who paffed it with fundry 
amendments.— The principal of the fe were, that the number of reprefentatives fhould 
be increafed to 120; that additional members fhould be affligned to thofe fates which 
had the largeft fractions, on the apportionment of one repreientative to every thirty 
thoufand perfons, and that the fection which provided for a fecond enumeration 
thould be expunged. After a tedious debate, the queftion was put lor agreeing to 
the amendment which propofed an increafe of the members to 120, and negatived— 
Yeas, 30; nays, 35. 

The other amendments were alfa difagreed to, by the houfe. A coaference, on the 
fubject of thofe amendments, was held by managers on behalf of each houfe ; but thefe 
feparated, without being able to bring about an accommodation.—The fenate cont 
nuing to infitt upon their amendments, the fubject was reconfidered in the houfe of 
reprefentatives; and a motion, for receding from their difagreement to all the {eid 
amendments was carricd— Yeas, 31; nays, 29. 

Thofe who voted in the affirmative, were, Fifher Ames, Egbert Benfon, Elias Bov- 
dinot, Sbearjafhub Bourne, Benjamin Bourne, Abraham Clarke, Thomas Pitzfimons 
Elbridge Gerry, Nicholas Gilman, Benjamin Goodhue, James Gordon, Thomas Hart- 
ley, Uracl Jacobs, Aaron Kitchell, John W. Kittera, John Laurance, Amafa Learn- 
ed, Samuel Livermore, Frederick Augufkus Muhlenberg, Nathaniel Niles, Cornelius 
C. Schoonmaker, Theodore Sedgwick, Jeremiah Smith, Ifrael Smith, John Sreele, 
Peter Silvelter, George Thatcher, Thomas Tredwel, John Vining, Jeremiah Wad! 
worth, and Artemas Ward. 

Thofe who voted in the negative, were, John Baptift Athe, Abraham Baldwin, Ro 
bert Barnwell, John Brown, William Findley, William B. Giies, Andrew Gregg, 
William Barry Grove, Daniel Heifter, James Hillhoufe, Daniel Huger, Philip Key, 
Richard Bland Lee, Nathaniel Macgn, James Madifon, John Francis Mercer, Av 
drew Moore, John Page, Jofiah Parker, Jofhua Seney, William Smith, Samuel Ster- 
rett, Jonathan Sturges, Thomas Sumpter, (homas fuder Tucker, Abraham Vene 
ble, Alexander White, Hugh Williamfon, and Francis Willis. 

The bili thus pafled was as follaws— 
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An ACT for an apportionment of Reprefentatives among the feveral States, according to the 
firft Enumeration, 

BE it ena&ted by the fenate and houfe of reprefentatives of she united flates of sAmerica in 
congrefs affembled, That from and after the third day of March, in the year one thou- 
{and feven hundred and ninety-ihree, the houfe of reprefentatives fthall be compofed 
of one hundred and twenty members, elected in the feveral fates according to the 
following apportionment ; that is to fay : Within the flate of New-Hamphhire, five ; 
within the ftate of Maffachufetts, fixteen ; within the Rate of Vermont, three ;-with- 
in the ttate of Rhode-Ifland, two; within the ftate of Conneticut, eight; within the 
ftate of New-York, eleven; within the ftate of New-Jerfey, fix; within ftate of 
Pennfylvaunia, fourteen; within the flate of Delaware,two; within the of Ma- 
ryland, nine; within the ftate of Virginia, twenty-one; within the e of Ken- 
tucky, two; within the fate of North-Carolina, twelve; within the ftate*of South- 
Carolina, feven; and within the fate of Georgia, two. 

Qu the 26th of March, this bill was prefented to the prefident of the united 
for his approbation; and, on the sth of April, he returned it, with the following eb- 
jestions, to the houfe of reprefentatives, in which it originated : 


United States, April sth, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the boufe of Reprefentatives, 

I HAVE maturcly conlidered the a@ pafled by the two houfes, intituled, “ An a@ 
for an apportionment ef reprefentatives among the feveral fates, according to the firft 
enumeration ;”” and I return it to your houfe, wherein it originated, with the follow- 
ing objections 

Fir. The conftitution has preferibed, that reprefentatives fhall be apportioned 
among the feveral ftates according to their refpeclive numbers: and there is no one 
proportion or divifor, which, applied to the refpective numbers of the ftates, will 
yicid the numtber and allotment of reprefentatives propofed by the bill 

Second, ‘The confticution has alio provided, that the number of reprefentatives 
fhall not excecd one for every thirty thoufand; which re(tri@ion is, by the context, 
and by fair and obvious conftruction, to be applicd to the feparate and refpective 
numbers of the ftates : And the bill has allotted to eight of the fates more than one 


for every thirty thoufand. 
G. WASHINGTON.” 


This was the firft inftance of a bill’s being returned with the ptefitent’s objetions, 


It muft afford pleafure to our fellow-citizens to fee this precedent eftablifhed, and to 
refed that we have a chief magiftrate fufficiently firm and independent, to exercife 
the powers vetted in him by the conftitution, in oppofition to a majority in both houfés 
of the legiflature, when their meafares appear to him to be either unconfitutional, or 
injurious to the public. 

The bill was reconfidered, and the queftion for pafling the fame was regatived— 
Yeas, 28; nays, 33. Sothat it fell to the ground ; the conititution having made the 
votes of two thirds of both houles neceffary to pafs a bill returned with obje@ions hy 
the prefident. 

On the gth of April, a new bill was reported to the houfe, for apportioning repre- 
fentatives among the refpeStive ftatcs, according to the firft enumeration. A motion 
to fix the ratio at thirty-three thoufand was catried———Teas, 34; mays, 30. 


Yeas, Mefirs. Ames, Parnwell, Benfon, Boudinot, S. Bourne, B. Bourne, Clarke, 
Dayton, Fitzfimons, Gerry, Gilman, Goodhue, Gordon, Gregg, Hartley, Heifter, Hill- 
houfe, Huger, Jacobs, Kitchell, Kittcra, Learned, Livermore, Niles, Sedgwick, J. 
Smith, I. Smith, W. Smith, Sturges, Silvefter, Thatcher, Vining, Wadfworth, Ward. 


Nays. Meffrs. Athe, Baldwin, Brown, Findley, Giles, Griffin, Grove, Key, Law- 
rence, Lee, Macon, Madifon, Mercer, Moore, Muhlenberg. Murray, Page, Parker, 
Schoonmaket, Sency, Sheredine, Steele, Sterett, Sumpter, Tredwell, Tucker, Ven- 
able, White, Williamfon, Willis. 

The ratio being thus fixed, the bill, without further amendment, was enated in- 
to a law. = 


(To be continned.) 
Auguft, 1792. S 
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PHILADELPHIA, Aug t. 


A VERMONT paper, printed at Windfor, in that ftate relates, that “ the wife of 
Mr. Athbe! Webb, of the town of Bradford was, on the rath of July, delivered 
of a child the moft fingular and extraordinary of any, perhaps,ever known in this part 
of the world. It had two diftincét heads, four arms, one, body, and four legs. The 
child was ftill-born, and the mother is in a favourable ficuation as to her health.” 

The Rev. Samfon Occum, a noted Indian preacher at Stockbridge, near Oncida in 
the ftate of New-York, died on or about the r4th of July in the woods, while fearch- 
ing for timber, in company with a friend. He had been previoufly ill, but was tempt- 
ed to make this excurfion upon a fuppofition that he was getting better. He was 
buried on the rsth. His funeral fermon was preached by the Ind an miflionary, 
Kirkland, from Matt. 24, verfe 44. Upwards of three hundred Indians, from differ- 
ent tribes, attended his funeral 

Augufi 4. In confequence of notice given in the newfpapers, and the adjournment that 
took place on the Mondy evening before, a number of citizens affembled in the ftate- 
houfe yard on Tuefday the 31f ult. at 3 P. M. on the fubjet of appointing confer. 
rees, &«. At halfafter three,an attempt was made to proceed to bufinefs, and Mr. 
M‘Kean and Mr. Powel both named for chairman, Aftera noify contelt of Yes and 
No, thofe two yeutlemen declined ferving on the prefert occafion. Other names 
were brought-forward, and among them Meffrs. Morris and Barclay. Mr. Wilfon 
endeavoured to decide which name commanded a majority, and a divifion for this 
purpoie was three times effected ; but the meeting was fo numerous that it. was found 
impoflible to determine which was-the largeft mals, or to decide the queltion by enu- 
meration.—A la(t endeavour was made by the friends to conferrees to place Mr. Mor- 
ris in the chair ; fome confulion enfued, and the meeting was diflolved in a tumultu- 
ous and unbecoming manner. 

A lew days ago the powder-mill at Springfield, in Maffachuéetts, was blown up, by 
which unfortunate accident, Mr. Kennedy, the only workman then in the mill, lof 
his life. 

At the late commencement at the univerfity of Cambridge, in Maffachufetts, thirty 
two gentlemen were admitted to the degree of matter of arts; thgee to the degree 
of bachelor of phyfic; five to doctor of laws; fix doctors of divinity; and fix to the 
degree of doctor of phylic. Previouflly to thefe, thirty-feven were admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of arts. 

On the 4th of July, the anniverfary of American Independence was celebrated a 
Dartmouth college, in New-Hampthire. Inthe furenoon there were various exhbi- 
tions by the ftudents, in public fpeaking, mufic, &c. all which were highly applaud- 
ed. In the afternoon the exercifes were of a military kind, with a mock-battle, and 
other mancuvres. 

A few days fince, arrived in this river from Hamburgh, the brig Catharine, with 
upwards of one hundred and thirty paflengers. They are intended to form a [ettle- 
ment in the Genelee country, and are to be joined by upwards of 500 more of their 

countrymen in a fhort time. 

On the 24th of July ult came into Bofton harbour in diftrefs,a large raft-thip, that 
had been built at Knnebeck fome time before, for the purpofe of carrying timber to 
London. She is faid to be built entirely of timber, in one folid mafs, without plank 
or theathing, and has upwards of one thoufand tons on board. Although caulked 
between the timbers, it feems fhe did nut prove fufficiently tight for fea, and therefore 
put back for a refit. 

On Sunday (July 22) the follewing melancholy accident happened at the camp near 
Alexandria, in Virginia. Serjeant Keech, of capt. Mannah’s company, going through 
the manual exercife with a corporal, the latter had chanced to take up a mufket, 
which, for a particular purpofe, had been left loaded. When they came to the fatal 
words—* Prefent---Fire’’---the corporal did fo, and lodged the contents in the ict 
geant’s body, which inftantly put a period to his exiftence! 
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Capt Anderfon, in the brig Sally, arrived on Thurfday, in 15 days from St Eufta- 
tius, brings accounts, that, on Saturday the r4th ult. a gale of wind happened at the 
windward iflands, that was fornewhat alarming. It blew from S.to S. S. E. and con- 
tinued about 8 hours with violence, That at St. Eultatius moft of the veflels put to 
fea, feveral loft their anchors, and had not returned on Tuefday the 17th —At Old 
Road, St. Kitts, a large thip, being unable to put fea, was driven on fhore, having on 
board 500 hhds. of fugar, which with the thip, was entirely loft.—At Geadaloupe and 
Martinico they had not heard of any damage, but fuppofe, at Baffeterre and St. 
Pierre they muft have been much expofed.—He a'fo relates, that at thefe iflands there 
are great appreheniions of a*hurricane thefe months—that the fages among them ob- 
ferve, with concern, the fymptoms that almott conftantly prevail previous to thofe 
calamitcus phenomena 

On Wednefday arrived here the thip Pennfylvania, capt Harding, from Havre de 
Grace, which piace he left the 6th of June. American produce at that time was low, 
and there were pleafing accounts of plentiful crops al! over France 

On Thurfday morning was witnefled a very melancholy event at Mr. Henry Ki- 
zer’s powder-mill, in lower Merion-townfhip, Montgomery county, between the hours 
of nine and ten. There wasa large quantity of power in the mill, which by accident 
took fire, and blew up with a great explofion, which was heard at Schuy kiil ferry, 
and was there fuppofed to be an earthquake. Mr. Kizerand three others, who were 
in the mill, were blown to pieces; and Mr. Henry Fraily, a copartner of Mr. Kizer 
was fo wounded that his life isdefpaired of. A young woman, who happened to be 
near the mill at the time it blew up, had both her legs broken, and was otherwife 
very much injured; by one of the rafters, which was carried from the building by 
the violerice of the explofion. 

The Pittiburg gazette of July 28, fays, “ The Cornplanter has got home from the 
council at Buffaloe-creeck, and informs that it was determined in that council that a 
number of chiefs of the fix nations fhould go on an embafly to the hoftile Indians, to 
perfuade them to peace with the united ftates.—Capt. Brady had been out a thirty 
days tour into the [adian country, but could not approach the Sandufki town near- 
er than five miles, as he was difcuvered and followed a confiderable diftance by par- 
ties of the hoftile Indians. From this it appears, that Sandufk: has not been deferted 
as reported fome time fince.”” , 

Auguft 8. A new fyftem of military regulations for his army has been publithed 
by M. Fayette---feveral of the articles are f-vere. Whoever within reach of the ar- 
my breaks filence itso be put in irons for fix years---marauding is to be feverely pun- 
ifhed, alfo harth treatment of prifoners. Death is the punifhment of any foldier who 
cries Out, we are cut off, we are betrayed, or any thing fimilar. No man in command 
isto be queftioned for acts of teverity which are neceflary in an engagment. Officers 
are fubjet te double punifhment for any fault they negie¢t to reprefs, er any a@ of 
difobedience to which they give way. The camp of M.de la Payette, it is faid, favours 
very little of the priftine delicate/f. of the French armies---every officer being obliged 
to follow the example of the general, by being night and day in the camp. 

Avguf 11. By a perfon from Fort-Wafhington, arrived at Pittfburg, information 
was received that Col. Hardin, Major Trueman and two others were killed by the 
indians, a fhort diftance from Fort-Jefferfon, on their way to the Indian towns, to in- 
vite them to a treaty 

Mr. Paine being informed that the Bricifh miniftry intend to bring a profecution 
againft him, in a letter to the “ Society for conftitutional information,” obferves, a 
nation (as well the poor asthe rich) has a right to know what any works are which 
are made the fubject of profecution. The getting out a cheap edition is, I conceive, 
fays he, rendered more neceflary---and he is accordingly proceeding with the work..-- 

The fociety took into confideration the contents of faid letter---and voted their 
thanksto Mr. Paine, for his difinterefted patrietifm---the fociety pafled fundry re- 
folutions ex preflive of their determination to fupport the author of the Rights of Man 
-~-and to perfevere in the profecution of the work for which they affociated. 

_ There appear feveral intimations in foreign papers, that the combination againft 
France will be confiderably weakened by a great part of the flrength of the Pruffian 
army being diverted towards Poland, to counter-act the pretenfions of the emprefs of 
Ruflia to re-eftablith the old form of government in that country. It feems certain 
however, that part of the Pruflian army has marched with that of Auftria, againft_ 
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France. “ They will amount together, to near 140,000 men, who are to move in five 
Givifions. From the length of their march it was deemed impoflible for them to bee 
gin the campaign effectually till towards the end of July.”"--- he fame papers men. 
tion the Pruflian and Ruffian ambafladors at Paris being on the eve of their depar- 
ture 

rhe military policy of General Fayete feems in every refpe& to be copied from the 
conduct of the Amcrican FABIUS at the beginning of the war with Great-Britain, 
By fkirmifhes with the enemy on the frontiers he will teach his foldiers the abfolute 
neceflity of difeipline, and will give them the baditude of war, without venturing a de- 
cifive action with truops, who have been taught from their infancy to look upon 

themfeives as mere machines, and are as abfolutely fuch, in the military line, as the 
cannon and mortars that attend them. 

In England there apppears to be a conteft between the court party and the people, 
whether a reform in thew governmont, fhall or fha!l not take place. The immenfe 
influence of the crown, tho’ unable fo far to blind the people as to make a union with 
the continental powers againit France a popular meafure, yet it is feared, can fo far 
operate upon certain fprings, as in a great degree to defeat the purpoles of the rcform- 
ing focieties throughout the kingdom 

‘wo brigantines are on their way from Old Spain to South-America ; their object 
is faidto be a complete furvey of the whole extenfive coaft of South-America, more 
particularly thofe parts fubjec to the jurifdi€tion of Spain. 

The ftri& enforcement of the decree of the national aflembly, confirming the mu- 
Jattoes of the iflands in their privileges, feems to be the only pra@ticable method of re- 
floring peace and good order to thofe iflands. By the lateft information the adoption 
and enforcing of the decree in Hifpaniola has nearly deftroyed the confederacy be- 
tween the mulatroes and the infurgent negroes. In Martinico it has produced the 
happictt effects, and as foon as it arrived the free men of colour gave themfelves up 
to the co‘onial aflembly, and {wore to remain inviolably attached. 

The American junds had fluctuated in a very uncommon degree in London, within 
the laft fix months. Thefe who fpeculated in them in the fir inftance had made im. 
mente fums, and fo high wasthe public opinion in their favour, that the 6 per cents 
wrrerun up to 150; this fictitious value, however, did not lat long, and the fuddes 

fall is faid to have been one caufe of the failures in New-York. 

Auguh 15. Reports from the weftward fay, that the Indians were affembled to the 
numbcr of four or five thonfand, about the middle of July, at or near the Miamee 
towns. It is added, that they appear inclined for war, and meaato ftrike fome im 
portast blow towards or during autumn. 

Patriotic coliediens are making in moft of the towns through England and Ireland 
to aflift the French in their war againtt the combination of tyrants. 

Ata mecting of the prefident and managers of the Schuylkill and Sufquehannab 
navigation, Auguit rath, 1792---le was refolved, That the work of the canal be in- 
mediately commenced on the Crown Level. 

Extra& of a letter from Bermuda, July 28. 

“ The hip Sovereign, capt. Welch, which arrived at Darbadoes the 13th inft. from 
London, on her paflage out fpoke the Lord Camden Eaft-Indiaman, bound home 
with goveryment difpatches trom Lord Cornwallis, containing the particulars of the 
taking Seringapatam, after a fevere conflict, but that Tippoo efcaped. Alter the cap 
ture lippo entered into treaty with the combined powers in the moft humiliating 
manner, in which he gave up half his kingdom, was to pay three millions flerling # 
money, one half of which was to be immediately paid down in camp, and the other 
half in twelve months; his two eldeft fons were given as hoftages for the due per 
formance of the treaty.” g°F The above intelligence bas fince been confirmed. 

Auguft 16. Accounts are received in London from the new colony of blacks at Si- 
erra 1.cona, dated March 26; they are proceeding with the utmott diligence im cleat- 
ing the land, and buiiding houfes—fome have been fick, and fome have di#@d—Mr. 
Clarkfon, the (uperintendent, had been fick, but was recovering. — The climate is de 
feribed us being more {alubrious than had been expected. The united confent of #!! 
the neighbour ng chiefs has been obtained to efiabluth the fettlement—and the cilpo 
fitions of King Naimbanna have appeared throughout to be extremely friendly. 4 
warrant has received the fignature of the king of Great-Britain for a grant o 
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£13,592, for the tranfporta tion of blacks from Nova-Scotia to the above fettle- 
ment. 

Auguf 18. Afoldier, by the namie of Henry Hamilton, was condemned for muti- 
ny, in attempting to take the life of enfign Devin, by (licking him with a bayonet in 
the breaft. He was carried to the gallows and every preparation mace for his execu- 
tion, when a reprieve arrived fro m the commander in chicf. 


An agricultural fociety was inc orporated in Maffachufetts in March laft; this foci- 
ety isnow organized, its officers choien, and committees appointed in various parts of 
the ftates co folicic fubfcriptions, to promote the purpofesot the inflitution. ‘There 
is no country in the world in which there isa greater field for agricultural improve- 
ment than America. «In feveral of the flates agricultural focicties are eftablithed. A 
mutual intercourfe and communications of obfervations, experiments, and difcoveries, 
will be highly conducive to the promoting of this one of the firft of all human con- 
cerns. 

It is the mot generally received opinion, that Roflia would have joined in the caufe 
of the princes againit. France, but for her intentions on Poland. And her views a- 
gaint this regenerated kingdom were not diiclofed until Pruffia began to engage in 
the confli@ againit France. Pruffia, however, jealous of Rutlia’s intention, appears 
defirous of preventing her aggrandizement; or, perhaps, withes to affert her claim 
to part of the territory of Poland, fhould the ruin of that monarchical republic be 
elefed. Be their intentions what they may, the Poles have tated of the fountain of 
liberty—the invigorating draught will give them courage, and the juftice of their 
caufe itrength to repel, it is hoped, their oppreffors. ‘ihe manifelto of Catharine, 
again the renovated empire, is marked with tyranny in every line—flightly veiled by 
an appearance of candour, founded on pretences {caccely plaufible in a defpot’s eye, 
covering motives of the bafeit kind ; perhaps, upon the whole, forming the darkeft 
trait in this woman's character, and it is to be hoped the lait attempt of her bound- 
leis ambition. 

Auftria with her whole force preffes on France, who, with the energy of freedom 
will refitt the blew, and if fortunate enough to make an impreflion upon the Auftrian 
arms or territory, will carry, not death and deftruction, but liberty and profperity to 
the centre of the tyrant’s dominions. Since the beginning of the French revolution, 
the nation has fhewn marks of uncxampled patriotifm, and an ardent love of liberty; 
they begin to be diftinguifhed for order and fyitem, which united to the fird will pro- 
duce energy. Uponthe whole, though the Auitrian troops may bealt of fuperior 
difcipline ; yet this is their only advantage. ‘The lols of foldiers with them will be 
irreparable ; but docs a French citizen fall in the ranks, two will fep forward to fill 
his place. 

Spain will probably take no part in the conteft. England has declared her neutra- 
lity; Sardinia may affi with her good will, her means in men and money are not 
great, 

A fpirit of reformation has gone abroad. Englifhmen cal! for a more equal re- 
prefentation in the popular branch of their legiflature, but wealth feems to outweigh 
numbers. 

irifhmen complain, and the Weft-India colonies pretend that it is abfurd to be go- 
verned by laws made three thoufand miles from them, by men they don’t know, and 
conceit they have a right to feilthe produce of their induilry to whom they pleafe, 
and at the higheft prices they can get. They begin to entertain an opinion that it 1s 
hardto itarve when plenty isat their door. In fhort, they act the part of undutiful 
children, diflike the commands of their mother country, and are ungrateful and un- 
natural enough to prefer their profperity to that of their common parent. Catling 
an eye to the happinels enjoyed by their elder brethags, they appear defirous of being 
confidered as_of age, and with to be permitted to ihift for thenifelves. 

By feveral late arrivals from the Englifh windward iflands, we have learnt that 
there is the greateft uncafinefs between the merchants and planters of thefe sflands, 
refpecting the regulations which have lately taken place in England on fugars. A 
deputation from all the windward and leeward iflands were to meet on the 24th of Ja- 
ly, at Dominica, forthe purpofe of taking into confideration the above, as well 
as the flave-trade bufinefs, and to petition parliament on the fubject. tn 3t. Kitts 
they had already come to a determination not to pay the king's duty of 4 I-2 per 
cent on rum, in confequence of which actions are entergd into agaialt the defaulters. 
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—In Jataica, it is faid, this four and an half per cent. duty is the occafion of clamour 
equally violent againft government, 

The fubfequent refolutions have been agreed to by the eouncil and affembly of the 
ifland of St. Vincents : 

“ Firft, hey feel it particularly incumbent upon them, in the prefent critical ftate 
of affairs, toinfilt upon their right of internal legiflation in all matters relating to 
the internal government of the colony. 

“ Secondly, They confider thefe iflands intitled to a full recompenfe from Great- 
Britain for whatever lofles they may fuftain in confequence of either a gradual, or to- 
tal abolition of the flave-trade. 

“* Thirdly, They feel themfelves at all times entitled to effe@iual protection from 
the mother country, and they conceive it effentially neceflary, that the protection 
now afforded tothem fhould be encreafed, inafmuch as the internal fecurity of the 
colonies are greatly endangered by the qucitions agitated in the parliament of Great- 
Britain. 

“ Fourthly, They confider themfc!ves juftified in expreffing, in the moft unequi- 
vocal terms, their aftonifhment and indig»ation at the unconftitutional and oppreflive 
meafures adopted by the Britifh parliament, for reducing the price of Britifh fu- 
gars at the Britifh market, far below the price the fugars of the foreign iflands are 
likely to obtain at all the other European markets: and for the further purpofes of 
clogging and reftriGting a trade hitherto fupported and encouraged by repeated acs 
of parliament.” 

The propofed canal between the Delaware and the Scliuylkill is ordered to be ftaked 
out, and the work commenced without delay. ‘The water is to be taken from the 
Schuy!kill at the mouth of Stoney-Creek, to lead from thence to the northern bounds 
of this city. The fall, when it reaches the Delaware, will be about fifty feet. 

On monday, the 6th of this inftant, the fupreme court of the united ftates met, 
when all the judges were prefent. The attorney-general of the united ftates gave no- 
tice, that he fhould move the court on Wednelday following, fur a mandamus to the 
circuit-court of Pennfylvania, commanding them to proceed on the petition of Wil- 
liam Hogburne, a claimant of a penfion, in which they had refufed to proceed, from a 
fuppofed nullity of the penfion-law. ‘The motion was accordingly begun on wednel- 
day; when, after fome prefatory remarks, the attorney-general was afked from the 
bench, whether he conceived it to be an official right to offer fuch a motion, as he had 
intimated it tobe? He anfwered, that he did conceive it to be an official right. Up- 
on which feveral obfervations were made, and the debate continued from day to day, 
until faturday lat. ‘he opinions of the judges being then taken, they were equally 
divided. In confequence of this divifion, it was improper for the attorney-general 
to move the fubject officially He then appeared as counfel for the invalids; and the 
motion, alter being accompanied with the reafons, which influcnced him to believe 
that the inferior court had erred, was poflponed for a final decifion until the next 
court. The important queflion ** whether a flate can be fued,” is alfo fet for the firk 
day of the next term. 

Augufi,22. There has been another change in the French miniflry——The minif- 
ters of war, of contributions, and of the interior departments, were difplaced. M. 
Dumourier, late miniferof foreign affairs, has been placed at the head of the war de- 
partment ; M. Jaillac/ is made minifler of foreign affairs, and M. Maulde is placed at 
the head of the interior. 

The direétors of the weftern in'and lock-navigation in the flate of New-York, hav- 
ing formed a board, and chofcn general Schuyler prefident, the work is to be com- 
menced immediately. 

A canal has been propofed, down the waters of the Brandywine in the ftate of De- 
Jaware—Commiflioners were appointed by the government to view the ground 
through which the canal fhould pafs—a committee was lately chofen by a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants met at Chefter, to attend the commiflioners on this bufinefs. 

From the various circumftances which are related as attendant on the death of Eli- 
zabeth Reeves, we believe that the following particulars refpe&ing that atrocious 
murder, may be relied on as fadts. Mifs Reeves had on wednefday evening been 
on a fhort vifit to a relation in Coombs’s alley, which fhe left about eight o'clock, to 
g° home, alone, and without any thing uncommon having occurred: from that time 
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fhe was not feen or heard of until early on thurfday morning, when her body was 
difcovered lying on the mud with the face down, in the dock near Warder’s wharf, 
On examining, it was found that the mott brutal violence had been found on her per- 
fon, and a large wound on the left fide of her mouth, and bruifes on other parts, thew- 
ed the muft have fuffered mach from the mott fhameful abule; feweral of her teeth 
were loofe.—It appeared, from matks of her feet in the mud, that the had mond 
feveral fteps from the place the was firft thrown, where her comb and a ribband were 
found, Nothing has yet appeared to detect the villainous perpetrators of this infernal 
deed, but a boy declared that he faw two men ina batteau very early in the morning 
at the particular fpot where the body was found, who made off upon his approach, and 
went on board a thallop downthe river. Mifs Reeves was about 17 years old, and 
apprenticed to a mantua-maker; and when it is confidered that fhe bore a very good 
character, and was remarkable for her amiabe deportment and pleafing manners, 
the lofs to fociety mult be the greater, and excite in the brealts of every friend to hu- 
manity a deteftation of the diabolical actors of this horrid tragedy. 

Theve was a confiderable tkirmith between the van guard of M. la Fayettes’ army, 
and a part of the Auftrian army, on the rath of June. It appears the latter gained 
fome advantage in the beginning of the action—but M. la Fayette coming up with a 
reinforcement, he retook a!i the ground loft, and the enemy retired—the French fol- 
lowed them upwards of a league,—every ftation was retaken, and the French army 
difplayed on a height to offer battle ; but the defign of the Auftrians appears to have 
been only to furprife and cut off the van-guard of the French; not having fucceeded, 
they retired. Of the French the lieut colonel of the volunteers of Cote d’Or, and 
M. Gouvien, were killed. ‘The Auitrians carried off part of their dead, and left a con- 
fiderable number on the field. 

Ihe above appears to be the bufinefs,on which the ftory is founded of M. la Fay- 
ette’s taking Namur, and killing 2 or 3000 Aultrians. 

The Ruflians have entered the Polith Ukraine, but have been beaten in all the tkir- 
mithes which have hitherto taken place. The king of Poland is to command the ar- 
my in perfon. 

A proclamation againft feditious writings has been iffued in Ireland. 

Coaliderable riots have taken place at Edinburgh, in confequence of the magiftrates’ 
interpoling to prevent the populace from burning Mr. Dundas in effigy. 

Extraé of a letter from Charlefon, S. C. Aug. 14. 

“ The devattations in French Hifpaniola, which now feem to be drawing to a con 
clufion, the hurricgne in the windward :flands, which has done an immenfity of da- 
mage to their buildings, &c. ani a variety of other circum{tances, feem to point out 
an increafing demand in the Welt-Indies for American lumber. It is well known 
that the lumber of this country and Georgia is preferable (particularly the pine) to 
any in the united ftates, for its firmnefs and durability, yet fo miferably thin is eur 
fate of the neceflary hands at prefent, that fcarce'y more fawed lumber is brought 
down the river than is faflicient for our own confumption, rot to mention a confider- 
able and conftant importation from Georgia. It may even be afferted, with ample 
truth and juitice, that the increafe of Charlefton is greatly retarded for want of fuffici- 
ent fupplies of this article. With every advantage from nature, this ftate feems to 
fuffer not a little from an ill founded prejudice among foreigners of the iuialubrity of 
itsair. In the neighbourhood of the rice {wamps it is indeed fickly towards autumm, 
but asthefe parts are generally inhabited by negroes, who have the entire care of cul- 
tivating the rice, it ought not to deter hardy and induftrieus men from the northward 
from coming and making their fortunes on the immenfe waite of our interior timber 
lands. Carolina as yet generally lies in a ftate of uncultivated nature; no country 
has more excellent mill-feats; our rivers and their branches are innumerable; and the 
aid of art is foon to be calledin toform jund@ions between them by means of canals. 
Though our rivers are generally fuppofed thallow, yet there is water enough in moft 
of them, at certain feafons, to carry down thips of three hundred tons, that might be 
built feveral hundred miles from the fea coalt. With all thefe advantages, induttrious 
and monied ftrangers wi!l find no place in which their expectations are likely to be 
better gratified than-in South-Carolina, a ftate that is riling into the moft rapid im- 
portance, and only wants the nerves of freemen, anda more improved back country to 
render her capicai the ficit, or only next to the firtt, in the united Rates.” 
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the fine paper, neatly bound in 6 vols. 


By WILLIAM YOUNG, Bookfeller, No. 52, Second-ftreet, 
the corner of Chefnut-ftreet, 

ETTERS and SERMONS, with a Review of ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY, and HYMNS, 

By JOHN NEWTON, Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London. 


ALSO, FOR SALE, 
Durnford and Eaft’s Reports, vol. 4th continued to the year 1792. 
Chaptal’s Chemiftry, tranflated by Nicholfon, 3 vols. 
Prieftly’s experiments on Air, &c. &e. abridged and methodifed 
*~ by himfelf, 3 vols. with many additions, 
Abercombie’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 3 vols. 
Barclay’s Diétionary, 1792, 
Englifh, Latin and Greek Claflicks and Dittionaries, 


Henry’s Commentaries on the Bible, 6 vols. quarto, four of which 








are ready, the remaining 2 vols. which contain the comment on 


the New-Teftament, will be publifhed without delay. 


Guyfe’s Pradtical expofition of the New-Teftament, 6 vols. 8vo.- 


An Expofition of the Epiitle to the Hebrews, with preliminary 


exercitations, by John Owen, D. D. revifed and abridged; by — 


E. Williams, 4 vols. 
Large folio Bibles, with piaces, notes, &c. &c. in 1 an@in vols, 
quarto ditto, with ditto, ditto, 
Counmon ditto, with pfalms, 


» with apocrypha and pfalms, 
Large and Elegant octavo, ditto, 


Common duodecimo, ditto, with Cannes notes, and pfalms, 


New-Teftaments, in folio, with notes, plates, and the apocry pha, 
————laryge oftavo, and common Aze, 




















LATELY PUBLISHED BY .W. YOUNG, 
Mackintofh’s Defence of the French Revolution, 
Dr. Robinfun’s Hiftory of Ancient India, 
Herve’y’s Meditations, 


Néwton’s Cardiphonia, 2 vols. 
Sermons, 


—————~ Ecclefiafiical Hiftory, 


—~——' Omicron and Vigil, 
Hymns, 


Dickinfon’s Familiar Letters, 
Efpinaffe’s Nifi Prius 2 vols. 


Vicar of Wakefield, 


Dr. Moore’s Travels, through Italy, France, Switzerland,and 
Germany, 2 volss ies" 
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Juft Publifbed, by W.. YOUNG, price 82 cents, 


HE. BEAUTIES of the CREATION; or, a new Moral ‘Syftein 
of NATURAL HISTORY; me a9 So in the moft fingular, curi- 

ous, and beautifal, Quadrupeds, B infects, Trees, and Flowers : 
defigued to inipire Youth with Humanicy towards the Brate Crea- 
tion, and bring them early acquainted with the wonderful Works of 
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Af, jupt Publifhed, by, Wi Yiounc; 
LMANACS for 1793, containing (befidés the Aftronomical 
Calculations,) numbers of nféful Tables and a variety of en- 
tartaining Anecdotes and Eifays i in profe-and verfe. 
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The Fir/? American edition of the Pocket Bible, with pfaltas, ac’ 
cura ftely priatéd onifine paper, with a good type, will be Bey 
for fale in the month of. September of Oftober next. %, 
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